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took only one point of construction at a time to show 
you wherein 


Peerless pi’ Motor Cars 


absolutely excel every other high-grade American and foreign car 
on the market and described that point intelligently in a magazine 
advertisement, it would take us so many months to enumerate 
them all that you might never get to the last one. So instead, 
we ask you to 


Send for Our 1906 Catalogue 


It illustrates and explains the Peerless features, and gives you all the 
points of superiority you could ask. Better still, see the car, examine it 
yourself, and compare it with every other cat made. Zhen you'll know. 
To that end, we will gladly send you, with the catalogue, a letter of intro- 
duction to the Peerless dealer nearest you. 


THE PEERLESS MOTOR CAR CO., CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Member A. L. 
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Japan and China 


follows the mild Japan Current from Seattle to Yokohama and the 


Great Northern Steamship Company 


is the only line of mammoth twin-screw steamers that sail over this route. 


new Dakota and Minnesota i" |s 


largest and most luxurious Trans-Pacific liners afloat. The 
Parlor Suites are elegant and luxurious with appointments equal to the 
most palatial hotel. 
room, located amidships. 

These sister ships are run in connection with the two great Trans- 
Continental lines, the 
Railways. 


C. G. Burnham, G. A., 209 Adams Street, Chicago, 
413 and 319 Broadway, New York. 
303 Carlton Building, 


H. G. McMicken, European Traffic Agt., 2 


S. S. Dakota sails from Seattle June 7th. 


The Shortest Route by 450 Miles to 
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28,000 






Every cabin is a handsomely furnished outside 







Great Northern and Northern Pacific 
For passage reservations and illustrated oriental folder, 






or Great Northern Steamship Agents 

220 and 208 S. Clark St., Chicago 
201 and 207 Washington Street, Boston 

210 Commercial Building, St. Louis. 

836 and 711 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 

1 Cockspur St. S. W., London 


W. W. King, General Passenger Agent, Seattle, Wash. 



















S. S. Minnesota sails from Seattle April 29th. 














ome and Office 


SN’ T it significant that most men 
who can afford more than ne 
motor car own a Pope-Wave; ley 
Electric? The reason is sim; le, 
Without cranking, oiling, or il- 
ing the gloves it starts right off 
in any weather. No water to 
freeze up, always ready, s‘m- 
ple and safe. It is in a « 88 
by itself—an ideal about town 
carriage for the trip to ond 
from the office, he 
theatre, the ship- 
ping tour, cal] g, 
or the spin to 






























We make 
Runabouts, 


Surrevs, 


the suburbs or 
the country 


Stanhopes, oe 
Chelseas, 

Physicians’ Model 26-C 
ad: i Price, $1,600 


Road, Sta- 
tion and 
Delivery 
Wagons. 
Also Trucks 
on specifica- 
tions. Write 
for our com- 
plete catalog. 


shown in jl} us- 
tration is one of 
fifteen distinct 
models made by 
usat prices ra p= 
ing from $850 
to $2,250. 





Be sure the name 
“POPE” is on your 


Automobile. 


Pope Motor Car 
Company 


Desk G, Indianapolis, Ind. 


BOSTON, MASS., - 223 Columbus Ave. 
NEW YORK CITY,N. Y,, 1733 Broadway 
WASHINGTON, D. C., - 819-14th St. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.,- 451 Mission*St. 


THE CONNECTING LINK 






















Twenty Years’ Experience 
If people did ‘not like the L., ©, 
Smith & Bros. Writing-in-Sight 


machine better than any other typewriter -they ever saw, 
there would be no need for us to publish this advertisement. 
With cautious buyers the twenty years’ wr behind 
it also counts. 

For one year, without a line of advertising, we have been 
selling all we could make and the demand is now farther in 
excess of the supply than it has been at any time. 

It will be several months before we can promise machines 
to all who require them. But we are rapidly increasing our 
facilities and, in the meantime, requests will be taken care of 
in the order received. 

Our illustrated 


L. C. Smith & Bros. Typewriter Co. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y., U. S. A. 


? BRANCHES DEALERS 
Boston, Mass., 14 Milk Street L. & M. Alexander & Co., Sen Francisco, 


. © 4: Pp . s Angeles, Portland and Seattle. 
Buffalo, N. Y., 158 I earl Street John M. Hyman, 405 Camp Street, New 
Chicago, Ill., 143 Wabash Avenue 


Orleans, La. 

Cleveland, O., 148 Prospect Street sie video In Sight Co., Y. M. C. A. 

a , par ¢~ ‘ sldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
Denver, Colo., 1647 Champa Street Will Mawsuen, 6. Abselae Geese, 
Detroit, Mich., 21 State Street West, Toronto; also London, Ont., and 
New York, N. Y., 311 Broadway Halifax, N. S. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 1323 Walnut Street — hum & Co., Cor. Sparks & Bank 
* By 3 treets, Ottawa, Ont. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 45 First Nat. Bank Bldg. wo Arnott & Co., 404 McIntyre Block 
St. Louis, Mo., 215-217 North 9th Street winnie . Man. 
Washington, D. C., 1110 F Street, er, 3 Victoria Arcade, Sydney, 

(Metzerott Bldg.) gpg 
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catalogue free-for the asking. 
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The Improved 


Acme Washer 


will wash thoroughly and perfectly clean 
anytiing, from the finest piece of lace to 
the heaviest blanket, without tearing a 
thread or breaking a button. In fact, there 
is nothing in the way of washing which 
can be done by hand or with any other 
machine which cannot be done better, 
more easily and more rapidly with the 
Improved Acme Washer. 

Besides being made of the very best 
materials, handsomely finished in natural 
wood, it has a number of 


SPECIAL FEATURES 


not found on any other machine. These consist 
of: 1,a Movable Wringer Stand, which brings 
the wringer directly over the tub, so that all the 
water falls back into the tub, instead of on the 
floor. (The wringer need never be taken off.) 2, 
the Hinged Lid, which is practically steam-tight, 
prevents the water from splashing over. This is 
merely raised up and leaned back against the 
handle, so that all the suds must drain into the 
tub. 3, the Extension Stand holds the basket, 
or rinsing tub, close to and on a level with the 
machine, so that the clothes cannot fall on the 
floor, and no stooping is necessary. 4, No Iron 
Post runs through the machine to rust and stain 
and tear the clothes. 

There are many other good points about the 
Acme, all described in detail if our little book- 
let entitled ‘‘Wash-day Comfort.” This is free 
for the asking. May we send you a copy? 


IS THIS A FAIR OFFER? 


If you will write us that you are interested, we will give you 

the nune of the dealer in your town who handles the Improved 

Acme Washer. You can see the machine at his store and learn 

all al ut it before you buy it. If you buy it, it is with the 

nding that any time within 30 days, if the machine is 

way satisfactory, he will take it away and give you 
y 












back your money. He will do this cheerfully and readily, be- 
cause our guarantee to him protects him against loss. You risk 
nothing but a two cept postage stamp to mai! us your letter. 


) —even if you are not just ready to 
Write to > da buy or even try a machine ; in that 
case let us send the little booklet—remember, it’s FREE— 
write to-day! Address 


ACME WASHING MACHINE COMPANY 
2524 S. High Street, Columbus, Ohio 















7-85 DRESSES 
r=) g@ ANY MAN 


} 
\ With an All-Wool Cheviot 
Made-to-Measure Suit 
SPRING RAINCOAT 
y EXTRA PAIR PANTS FREE 
To introduce our famous made to méas- 
ure custom tailoring, we make this 
unequaled offer SUIT MADE TO 
MEASURE well wade, durably 
irmmed §7.85 equal to any 
@ local tailors $15.00 suit. AN 
IRONCLAD GUARANTEE sent with 
EVERY SUIT and_a SPRING 
er Aes of EX- 
TRA 
like Suit—a fancy FREE 
yattern if desired 
Von take no chances dealing with 
us, as you do business with a 
house that bears reputation. 
PERFECT FIT GUARANTEED or 
you don’t take the goods. Remember 
an Absolute Guarantee with every 
suit. Send us Your Name and 
address and we will send you Free 
Samples of cloth, measurement 
Blank and tape line. DNO 
MONEY but write to-day. 


oie ay 
H. M. MARKS CO. 
TAILORS to the CONSUMER 
[185-191 Adams St. Dept.103 Chicago, Ill. 





















This is not a large profit for owners of Merry-Go- 


Rounds. It is a delightful, attractive, big pay- 
ing, healthful business. Just the thing for the 
man who can’t stand indoor work or is not fit for 
heavy work. Just the business for the man who 
has some money and wants to invest it to the best 
possible advantage. We make the finest appear- 
ing and easiest running Merry-Go-Rounds man- 
ufactured. They are simple in construction and 
require no mechanical knowledge to operate. If 
you want to get into a money-making business, 
write today for catalogue and particulars. 


HERSCHELL.-SPILLMAN CO. 
Park Amusement Outfitters 





183 Sweeney St. North Tonawanda, N. Y., U.S. A. 




















Collier's 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 


P. F, Collier & Son, Publishers, New York, 416-424 to Subscribers 
W. 13th St.; London, 10 Norfolk St., Strand, W. C., 
and The International News Co,, 5 Breams Bidgs., 
Chancery Lane, E. C.; Toronto, Yonge Street 


Notice 


Change of Address—Subscribers when ordering a 
change of address should give the old as well as the 











Arcade. Copyright 1905 by P. F. Collier & Son. new address, and the ledger number on their wrapper. 
Entered as second-class matter February 16, 1905, From two to three weeks must necessarily elapse 
at the Post-Office at New York, New York, before the change can be made, and before the first 
under the Act of March 3, 1879. copy of CoLiikr’s will reach any new subscriber. 
VOLUME XXXVI NUMBER 25 10 CENTS PER COPY $5.20 PER YEAR 
NEW YORK SATURDAY MARCH 17 1906 
Cover Design Drawn by SARAH S. STILWELL Page 
The New Angel of Peace Cartoon by E. W. KEMBLE 5 
Editorials : . . ‘ 6-7 
The Great Explorers. Full-Page in Color.. FREDERIC REMINGTON 8 
VI-La Vérendrye 
What the World is Doing : P ; ; 9-11 
Hlustrated with Photographs 
On a Certain Prejudice in Collier’s ANTHONY HOPE 12 
On the Above Essay by Anthony Hope NORMAN HAPGOOD 12 
Food or Fraud? SAMUEL HOPKINS ADAMS 13 
Why Arizona Says ‘‘No!”’ ‘ m ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 14 
Seein’ Sights in Washington—IlI ARTHUR RUHL 14 


Illustrated by E. W. Kemble 


A New Light. M. S. KELLEY 16 


Story ‘ é ‘ 
Illustrated by E. M. Ashe 
The Spring by the Water Tank. Story GEORGE L. TEEPLE 18 
Illustrated by Karl Anderson 
Who’s Zoo in America ; WALLACE IRWIN 19 
= Ill.—Chauncey M. Depew. Illustrated by E. W. Kemble 





ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS FOR A SHORT STORY 
Collier's offers one thousand dollars for the best short story received between March r 
and June 1. This premium will be awarded in addition to the price paid for the 
story, and all accepted stories will be paid for at the uniform rate of five cents a word, 
except in the case of authors who have an established and higher rate. These authors will 
receive their regular rate. A booklet giving full particulars of the contest will be mailed upon 
request. Address Fiction Department, Collier's, 416 West Thirteenth Street, New York. 


Ul Ties $1239 


A High Qualitied Suit At 
An Exceedingly Low Cost 7 
SEND us your name and & 
we'll send you FREE )* 
our handsome Instruc- 4 
tive Spring Style Book 
illustrating Clever 
New York Fash- 
ions. We'll also send 
samples of Cloth, our 
simple Home Measure- ¥ 
ment Chart and Outfit 
for taking your own 
measurements. 


Look Out For 
We've tailored for® 
Well Dressed New 


IMITATIONS 
an ‘ | | Yorkers for many 
The name Lindsay | | | seasons and their con- 


should be on every tinued patronage is 


proof of our smart 
Mantle, Burner Styling and expert © 
and Globe. 


workmanship. 
Lindsay Lights- 
do save Gas. 


LINDSAY LIGHT COMPANY 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 

















We Will Send You 


a Complete’. 


Lindsay Light 
$1.00 


Or you can get 
from 









(Burner, Mantle and Globe), 
Express Prepaid, for 





one your 


dealer direct. 





THE 
NEW YORK TAILORS 
Dept. D 
729-731 B’ way, New York 
REFERENCES BY PERMISSION: 
Citizen’s Central National 
Bank of New York, East River 
National Bank, New York§ 























CRYSTAL 


Domino 
SUGAR 


of, 


Sold only in 5b. sealed boxes! 


IMAGINATION COULD NOT CONCEIVE OF A HANDIER AND PRETTIER FORM THAN IS PRESENTED IN “CRYSTAL DOMINO SUGAR” 
NEITHER COULD THE MOST PARTICULAR PEOPLE ASK FOR MORE PERFECT PURITY OR ECONOMICAL PEOPLE FOR LESS WASTE. 


HIGHEST GRADE IN THE WORLD. BEST SUGAR FOR TEA AND COFFEE. 
ex By grocers everywhere. Gx® 





HOW TO JUDGE AN 
OVERCOAT 


Read our little book which describes 
the various types of Men’s Overcoats ; 
tellsof materials, construction and work- 
manship and how to compare them. 

There is no other book like it. It 
will insure satisfaction and money sav- 


We offer 


ing in your next purchase. 
it free for the name and address of 
your clothiers. 

Most men buy clothing according 
to fancy and the price mark. We 
want you to buy judiciously, believing 
the more you know, the more you 
will prefer a Kenyon Overcoat. 

We have the largest and most mod- 
ern factory equipment and the greatest 
organization that makes clothes. We 
own and operate two great buildings 
with a floor space equal to half a 
dozen city blocks, guaranteeing abso- 
lute freedom from “sweat-shop'’ work. 
Constant expert supervision thus se- 
cured results in an unusually high 
grade of workmanship. 

Remember, we will see that you can 

get a KENYON Coat wherever you live 

C. KENYON CO. 


W holesale Salesrooms, 33 Union 8q., New York 
Address Mail to Main Offices 
766 to 776 Atlantic Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


These garment label 


©, Yrmyon Gowigany 


Makers 
NEW YORK 


Spring Styles of Kenyon Rain Coats for 
Women show new and dainty types. Write 
and say what price you wish to pay. We 
will send samples and illustrations and show 
$10 to $30. 


you how to purchase 











1906 Motor Cycles 


It’s a beauty— 

The 1906 mode! Merkel. Every good 
point of all the others. Exclusive ones 
of our own. Speed from 5 to 35 miles 
an hour and perfectly controlled by the 
right hand grip. 

Lightest, strongest 
Flexible frame. 
supply for 


machine made. 


Gasoline one hundred 


miles. Oil for 500 in one filling. 
3inding guarantee with every ma- 
chine. 


Send for booklet “ Motor Cycles 


hem,” 


and How 7o Manage 7 







Merkel Motor Co. 
1100 26th Ave. fh T 


MILWAUKEE 
WISCONSIN 











SENT ON 
APPROVAL 


STRAIGHTEN YOUR LEGS 
by wearing our stylish Forms. In 
expensive, durable and give style 
finish and comfort. Simple as a 
garter, put on or off in a few sec 
onds, never observed, natura! as the 
i Critical authorities com 
» in the highest t 
photo-illustrate ook, 
s and self. measurement 









testim 
chart, mailed free, under plain letter seal 


ALISON CO., Dept. T, BUFFALO, N. Y. 











WRITERS-ARTISTS 


Do You Have Difficulty in Selling Your Work ? 

We sell stories, poems, jokes, illustrations, photos, designs, 
etc., on commission, No charge for instruction or criticism and 
prompt payment for salable work. This is the only agency 
that buys as well as sells work. 

Send four cents, mentioning in what line you are interested and 
we will mail our booklet, “Cash Returns.” It tells how we 
can effect quick sales and get better prices for you. 


The Burell Syndicate, 758 Gramercy Widg., New York City 
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ON WHICH SIDE 
OF THE DESK ARE 


YOU? 


The man before the desk works with his hands and is paid for his labor, 
The man behind the desk works witb his head and is paid for his knowledge, 


a question of KNOWING HOW. 
The 
the Coupon shown below. 


In return we show you how to improve your position or to secure a more congenial occu- 
pation and better salary, without loss of time, without neglecting your present work or obligat- 


{ng yourself to pay more than you can comfortably afford. 
No tex t books to buy—no requirements beyond the ability to read and write, and the ambi- 


tion to succeed. 


Thousands of men, and women too, in nearly every trade and profession date the beginning 

of their success to the day they filled in this coupon, 
IT COSTS NOTHING TO FIND OUT. 

Cut This Out and receive free — “1001 Stories of Success” and ‘‘The Story of McHale.” 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, Box 1198, SCRANTON, PA. 
Piease explain, without further obligation on my part, how I can qualify fora 
larger salary in the position before which I have marked X 


first step in ‘‘knowing how” is simply a matter of cutting out, filling in and mailing us 








Of an 





THHONTTTN 


for ten, 


It is merely 


Why not you? 





Bookkeeper 
Stenographer 
Advertisement Writer 
Show Card Writer 
Window Trimmer 
Mech. Draughtsman 
Ornamental Designer 
Illustrator 
Civil Service 
Chemist 

mame: 








Textile Mill Supt. 
Electrician 
Electrica! Engineer 
Telephone Engineer 
Elec. Lighting Supt. 
Mech. Engineer 
Surveyor 
Stationary Engincer 
Civil Engineer 


Building Contractor 
Arch. Draughtsman 
Architect 
Structural Engineer 
Bridge Engineer 
Foreman Plumber 
puntos Engineer 
English Branches 
Commercial Law 











Street and No.__ 
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our dealer, 
$1.50 for on, 


RAMSAY 
New York 
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These Four Pictures 


incotors PREF 








we will send without charge these four beautiful pictures, which sell at retail for 


] ‘hme every reader of this periodical who loves nature and animals and outdoor life, 


50 cents each. They are wonderful examples of the art of color photography, 
being printed on heavy plate paper by the most improved process. Framed at mod- 
erate. cost they will make splendid decorations for den or cosy corner, or they can be 
used just as they are in any room of the house. The subjects represented will appeal 
to nature lovers generally. Size of picture, 1014 x 7% inches. 


Why We Make This Offer 


The object of this offer is to acquaint you with our new ‘‘Library of Natural History’? which has 
recently been published, after years of labor and at an enormous expense. It is the only work of its kind 
in existence illustrated from actual photographs, of which it contains over 2,000, besides many full-page 
plates showing birds and animals in their natural colors. Every living creature on the earth—animal and 
man—is described and pictured in this Library. In many cases special expeditions armed with cameras 
and dry plates had to be sent to foreign lands to secure the photographs from which these illustrations were 
The work is not technical or dry, but teems with the most interesting and instructive stories of 


made. 
Over 2,000,000 copies have already been sold in 


animal life, told by famous naturalists and explorers. 


Germany and England. 
No Obligation 


Your application for the pictures imposes no obligation to purchase the Library. 


the pictures, together with a description of . 
the books, by mail, postpaid, You will not COUPON 


be bothered by agents or canvassers; this 
a nen all its business by corre- THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY, Inc. 
spon ; 

As an evidence of good faith, enclose ro 78 Fifth Avenue, New York 
cents (stamps or silver) for postage and wrap- Please send me, postpaid, the four pictures you _, 
ping. This will be refunded if you request it ae. ‘7 a eee: gow r the Pano | en 
2 ini i i 3 story.” I enclose 10 cents for postage and wrapping, 
sear see oe, “ae ting ae which you agree to refund if I am not perfectly satisfied. 
nictures is nearly exhausted. This is positively It is understood that the sending of this coupon does 
the last time this advertisement will appear. not in any way bind me to buy anything. (Col. 3-17-06, 


THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY 
78 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


We will forward 


Name 








Address .... 























Ray DE QUININE HAIR TONIC 

has known virtues that are positive 
For more than 100 years it 
has held its enviable reputation among 
the rich and the poor, the famous anc 


blessings. 


the unknown. It deserves to. 


It cleanses the scalp from dandruff, it 
beautifies the hair by restoring strength 
and lustre—it prevents the hair from 
falling out. 

Rub it gently into the scalp—just a 
little of it, and you will feel your scalp 
tingle under its healing, stimulating, ex- 
hilarating influence. 

Take care of your hair, write now for 
trial bottles of ED. PINAUD’S famous 
preparations. 


ED. PINAUD’S EAU DE QUININE 

ree HAIR TONIC for three applications ; 

enough exquisite perfume (Lilas de 

France ) for five times, and famous ELIXIR 

DENTIFRICE for five times. Send toc. to pay 
postage and packing. 


ED. PINAUD’S American Offices : 
ED. PINAUD Bidg., Room 111, 
New York City. 


ce 
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F THE NEW ANGEL OF PEACE 


STRIKES SETTLED PROMPTLY ON A BUSINESS BASIS—APPLY TO THE STEEL TRUST 








DRAWN BY E. W. KEMBLE 
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\ ONGRESS HAS COUCHED a lance in the _ patent 
medicine fight. ‘‘Let the label tell,’’ the watchword 
and principle of the pure food campaign, has been 


applied to the proprietary nostrum business in the 


Pure Food bill now under consideration, and with 
dismaying effect upon the trade. Under the present system 
of fraud and imposition, patent medicine labels ‘‘tell,’’ it is 
true—but what? Mainly lies. For example, that the opium- 
laden soothing syrup which stupefies children into quietude is 


that the consumptive may be 


concoction. of 


“perfectly harmless’’; hopeless 


swallowing morphine and _ chloro- 
dilute 


alcohol 


cured by some 
that 


zone,’’ or raw 


trade-marked 9 ‘*Liquo- 


“Peruna,’’ 


when 
with the 


form; sulphuric acid, 


embellished name 


acquires thereby magical powers of exorcising the demons of sick- 


ness from all and sundry. Quite a different story will appear 
on the nostrum bottles should the Pure Food bill become a 
law. First, the label must state accurately the amount. of 
: alcohol, opium, cocaine, or any other poison con- 
A REAL STEP tained in the article. Second, the claims to curative 


FORWARD 


A 
H 


properties must be true, for if the package or bottle 
particular,’’ the 
Beyond self-reve- 
reticent 


bears any statement which is false ‘“‘in any 


product is misbranded and therefore illegal. 


lation in the matter of poison, the label may be as 


as it chooses. Ask it no questions and it will tell you no 
lies. In silence it may find its refuge, but with silence how 
much of romance and fulgent imagery dies away. In the arid 


fades out 
From be- 


land or sea 
PINKHAM. 


that never was on 
countenance of Lypta 
KILMER’S 
censored line of pledges to our kidneys. 
Pink Pills will do to Pale People in the 


moral, and regeneration 1s 


prospect the light 
of the 
tween the 


benevolent 
side-whiskers issues a 
What Dr. 
matter of 
from the 


chaste lines of Dr. 
weak and 
Williams’s 
mental, 
The Duffy’s Malt Whiskey flask is but a shadowy survival 
bottle entered in our last 
down to our children as a relic 


physical banished 
box. 
of itself, and the 
fiction 
of the 


Peruna that was 


contest goes children’s 


golden age of witchcraft. 

HREATS OF LEGISLATION always bring the quack-protectors 
flocking to the spot. As the protecting agency, the 
Association of defensive 


chief 


Proprietary America has opened its 


campaign in Washington by sending on its head press agent, 
one BEARDSLEY Shortly before the Pure Food bill came to 
a vote in the Senate he wired to the principal nostrum firms 
of the country that Senator HreMENWaAy of Indiana would get 
in an amendment safeguarding their interests. Senator HEMEN- 
way duly appeared upon the floor of the Senate with a letter 
from Mr. Brarpsiey, in which that gentleman expressed the 
pious hope ‘‘that no drug shall be deemed ‘misbranded’ under 
this bill by reason of any statement made in good faith relat- 
ing solely to the medicinal properties of the drug or its 
ingredients. ’’ That is, .Peruna might, if it so chose, claim 


to turn negroes white; Dr. Munyon could guarantee to arrest 


Sarsaparilla should not be prevented in 
any ‘“‘good  faith”’ 
HEMENWAY, in 
Senate 


Proprietary 


old age, and Hood’s 


cure rigor mortts. 
letter, neglected 
t BEARDSLEY was a 
paid employee of the Fol- 
lowing further his mentor’s lead, the speaker used, as types of 
Pepto-Mangan and Glyco-Thymo- 


agreement to 
be yatd BY Senator 


EMENWAY reading the 
~~! wal Vt 


that Mr. 
Association of 


» inform the 


America. 
the patent medicine industry, 
line, neither of which is in the popular sense a patent medicine, 
circumstance, belongs to 
Why this modesty in 
which has been re- 
would have been 
Baby Friend, with its grim 
Both of these are members of the 
mentioned. Did the astute Mr. 
BEARDSLEY fool the confiding Senator from Indiana, or was 
the latter buncoing his colleagues? As the patent medicine 
section has been made ‘‘water-tight’’ in the House, the fight will 


strange 
America. 

Peruna, 

Government, 


and neither of 
the Proprietary 
putting forth typical 
liquor by the 
Kopp’s 


which, by a 
Association of 
medicines? 
cently declared a 
an excellent instance; or 
list of 


association, 


coroner's verdicts. 


yet they were not 


be transferred thither, and the country will see and recognize 
the Congressional defenders of the Great American Fraud. 
ILLING THE BILL which was intended to relieve Philip- 


pine distresses inflicted by us is one of the disgraceful acts 
of which the Senate, under the present reign of money, is so- 
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prodigal. So humiliating and mean a deed need not mak 
us pessimists either about ourselves—that is, the people—« 
about the Government and its more plutocratic branch. Ther 


confessed, 
service from. th 
case of unmixed and greedy extortion from th 
helpless is held up for our contemplation by the august and 
round-bellied gentlemen whose prosperous and over-fed_ physiog- 
nomies decorate our Senate halls. The Administration acted well. 
President RoosrvELT and, especially, Secretary Tarr gave them- 
selves genuinely to the contest for a cause which had no two 


are good things in us and in the Senate. Be it 


however, such optimistic reflections require 


will when a 


sides. Had the people responded with real earnest- : 
ness the Senate would not have dared to refuse punace 
this small meed of justice to the Philippines. They 


would not have dared, for the sake of pleasing their masters, 
those who ought to be their masters, 
flagrant, the oppression is_ so 


to displease 
The 


absence of 


the trusts, 
the people. outrage is so 
cruel, and the fair play is so unworthy, that the 
people must ultimately become more awake to what it is they 
then the Senate will no jonger snap their fingers at 
common honesty. The who against the bill in 
the committee where the assassination was accomplished were: 
Hate of Maine, Burrows of Michigan, Dick of Ohio, Nixon 
of Nevada, and BrRANDEGEE of Connecticut, Republicans; and Cut- 
Dusois of Idaho, and Srone of Missouri, 


do, and 


Senators voted 


BERSON of ‘Texas, 


Democrats. 


HE JAPANESE ARE THE LAST people to request aid when 
there is not sufficient need. Abundantly have they proved 
their taste for shouldering the burdens which belong to them. 
When, therefore, they let it be understood that starvation has 


reached a point at which outside help is welcome, all of us 
may assume that the suffering makes a loud call on charity 
and justice. Let this country give according to its wealth. In 

no more human way could we show our appreciation of the 
lessons beyond price that the little brown heroes 

have taught to us. In no sincerer way could any eng ye 


man allow his heart to respond to a fellow being’s 

pain. The crop in a crowded district is 
estimated to mean want for almost a million Japanese—a_ mil- 
lion people who can live on almost nothing. Probably the situ- 


failure of the rice 


ation is worse than has been indicated by the Japanese,—and 
there are not many peoples of whom this guess would be 
made. We have been talking Christianity to Japan, and _ sup- 


plying her with missionaries. It might impress her more if we 
responded with open heart to the sufferings of her people. 


IR CHARLES DILKE is a wise man. Naturally exact and 

astute, and by long experience exceptionally well informed, 
he seldom goes far astray in his opinions. More than once he 
has indicated the futility of political prophecy by declaring that 
in politics a year is equivalent to eternity; meaning that in a 
year anything may happen. If, however, prophecy is to be in- 
dulged in, Sir CHARLES is as good a man as could be found 
on whom to pin our faith, or rather our curiosity about the 
future. In his opinion, then, the English labor party has not 
become firmly established in the big cities or in the agricultural 


localities, as it has in the industrial centres; and, moreover, 
the showing made this year by labor candidates was caused 
so largely by the votes of radicals or democratic 

Tories that the result does not fairly indicate the la a 
progress of the labor party as a distinct organiza- 
tion. The old division of parties, he thinks, is almost extinct 
for the approaching session, except on South African policies, 
but he seems to believe it may bob up again at a later ses- 
sion. The education bill, which is to be the principal measure 


of the session, will probably find the labor members united, 
whereas the old parties will be divided; and the same fact is 
likely to be true on questions dealing with demands affecting 


the laboring classes. The result, therefore, is likely to be, 
that the new labor members, although not a definite party, 
form a group sufficiently compact and in accord for present 


efficiency and fighting purposes, and the future trend wi!l prob- 
ably be toward several such groups or parties, instead of toward 
the traditional two of English history. There are four now, 
and the number does not seem likely to diminish. 
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1F THE DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE of the Na- 
! tional Educational Association has its way, it will be bizness, 
not plesure, hereafter to read the Association’s publications, and 
when we have red them thru we shall feel like crying: ‘‘Hold, 
enuf! this is too ruf and tuf for any yung tung.’’ The Depart- 


ment of Superintendence, under the lead of Chancellor E. BeEn- 
JAMIN ANDREWS, wants us all to spell like that. 
RUF ON THE And, moreover, it wants us to call a trough a 


LANGUAGE ~ ve 
trauf, and to talk of ‘‘birds of a fether, and 


‘‘Mesure for Mesure.’’ It has all the courage of its dire convic- 
tions, and urges the Association to use these spellings in its own 
publications. Of course Dr. ANDREWs’s institution will adopt the 
reform at once; and hereafter graduates of the University of 
Nebraska seeking jobs will not need to display their diplomas 
for identification. Their orthography will be more than enuf. 


RIDE SHOWS ITSELF frequently in the bearing and counte- 

nances of persons who condemn others for thinking too much 
about diet or other kinds of hygiene. Blind worry and anxious 
self-consciousness are, of course, excellent to avoid, but calm 
and scientific observation of conditions of health is one of the 
greatest elements of strength. In the Japanese army, during the 
Russian war, the, following was among the orders: ‘‘Articles sold 


publicly must have coverings to protect them from _ flies.’’ 
There were, along with regulations which the, shal- 

in Saeee low might deem more worthy of their attention, 
directions abgut barber-shops, about the cleanness 


of houses in which thé Japanese soldiers were to live, about 
bath-houses for Chinese as well as for Japanese, about cleaning 
stables, drawing water, burning refuse. The soldiers in the 
Japanese army were ordered not to eat raw food or drink un- 
boiled water. ‘‘The origin of strength in the human body is 
good food,’’ say the instructions. The Japanese do‘ not fuss, 
but they apply their brains to simple and homely matters of 
deepest moment. 


“© ~ RMY SNOBS,” a recent editorial, led a military man to 
complain that we were unfair in not emphasizing the fact 
that it was the army that punished arrogance in the officer who 
made a subordinate yield his theatre seat to him. The _ point 
of the article seems to have escaped the officer. We were not 
attacking the army, as he supposes, but rejoicing that a large 
army was rendered by our position unnecessary; rejoicing since 
the social effect of a large standing army is some- 
what similar to the effect of acknowledged castes. 
An army is a necessity, and the small one we keep 
ought to be as good as we can make it. nen this lieutenant 
quotes GEORGE WaASHINGTON’S warning to the struggling and 
feeble nation at its beginning, he must realize how little “it 
applies to-day, but everybody agrees to the importance of 
doing well as much in the shilitary line as we do at all, and 
nobody objects to President RoosEvELT’s recommendation to our 
army of Admiral TocGo’s speech to his men about keeping them- 
selves during peace in the best condition of body and of mind. 


THE ARMY 
IN OUR LIFE 


ACTORY HANDS and day laborers in large cities, in America 
3 as well as Europe, are charged by a French essayist—among 
many others—with being essentially irreligious. When this topic 
happened to be prominent in these columns, it was argued widely 
by clergymen and the laity, and many reasons were given, but 
none denied the facts. M. LAFARQUE, however, gives explana- 
tions somewhat differing from those contributed to us. He 
thinks that the capitalist sees a Providence in the circumstances 
which favor him, as does even the holder of small property, 

but not he who dies without any other reliance in 
WORKERS AND this world than his daily wage. This, and remote- 
RELIGION : é; 
ness from those influences of externai nature which 
are supposed to engender ideas of mystery and the infinite, 
seem to the French observer the leading causes of irreligion 
among city laborers, to which he adds that the most impressive 
forces with which the town operative has to do are fashioned 
by man and guided by his intelligence. Ingenious as this is, 
it has a less real ring than the expianation which seemed to 
be favored in our discussion—that the Church as it works to- 
day seems to the laboring man more closely allied with other 
classes than with his. 

















OMANCE IS LIKE many other things which men absorb, in 
being wholesome as an element, but not as the mainstay of 


mental sustenance. As undoubtedly too much ds often read, 
and too little seldom, steps which give a more even chance 
to other lines are to be encouraged. Speaking recently of im- 
provements in the public library at Washington, we omitted one 
device which deserves approval—the use of open shelf reom 
to invite attention to the more wholesome kinds of 
Too commonly what meets the eye most promptly 
in a library or reading-room is the latest novel. ‘The 
Washington library, during 1905, reduced the open 
shelf space devoted to fiction by about one-half, with a corre- 
sponding increase of works of more serious interest, which thus 
have the advantage of being reached without writing slips or 
looking in a catalogue. History and travel were put upon the 
open shelves in December, 1904, and the circulation of such 
volumes had almost doubled by October, 1905. Another admi- 
table step is the removal of restrictions on the number of vol- 
umes to be taken at one time, provided those volumes belong to 
some other class than fiction. 


reading. 


RESTRICTING 
FEC TTON 


NE «MAN WRITES what another man has written many years 
before, and this happens over and over again, without any 
lack of originality. It means not plagiarism, but some uniformity 
in environment and in the structure of the human mind: 
‘‘And fear not lest Existence closing your 
Account, and mine, should know the like no more; 
The Eternal Saki from that Bowl has pour’d 
Millions of bubbles like us, and will pour.” 


We certainly, in the wildest divagations of our fancy, never 
deemed ourselves original, and hence are unbruised when a 
friendly correspondent finds some sentences in GEORGE MERE- 


pItH’s ‘‘Diana of the Crossways’’ that strongly suggest to him 
both our manner of invective and certain cartoons of Mr. 
KemsLe. “‘It was one of those journals dedicated to the 
putrid of the upper circle, wherein initials raised 


sewer-lamps and Asmodeus lifted a roof, leering hid- COINCIDENCE 
eously. Thousands detested it and fattened their 

crops on it,’’ e¢ seguitur. Mr. OsporNne, our friend might have 
added also, elaborated the simile of Asmodeus with much effect; 
and yet not Mr. Osporne, with his Asmodeus, or Mr. KEMBLE, 
with his sewer, or ourselves, with the general similarity of 
style, had any memory of this sentence in ‘‘Diana,’’ which 
doubtless all of us had met somewhere in the corridors of the 
past. The trifle is of interest, for it shows how much alike 
are beings such as we. race may be, indeed, ‘‘a 
noble animal, splendid in pompous in the grave,’’ 
but he, like other products of Nature, plentiful 
repetition of similar moods and _ features. 


Man as a 
ashes and 


fecund offers 


EWSPAPERS GROW BETTER in their character and _ their 
influence. This fact may lately have by the 
amount of criticism, most of it just, that has been passed upon 
certain evils in the press. Papers are proper subjects of criti- 
cism, like gas companies, insurance companies, politics, or oil 


been obscured 


trusts, and we have been among those to be as frank about 
cur own profession as about any other. The truth remains 
that the American newspapers to-day have more power and 


use it for better ends than at any previous time. The per- 
manence and reality of this gain depend on us. The _ news- 
papers influence us, but we also influence them. They are 
the air which every day we take into our systems, but also 
they are a product of ourselves. They will grow 

better if we grow better. Money will tempt them Ph besiege eye 


less if it becomes less of a power with ali of us 

Success will be less exclusively their standard if we all are 
guided by a brighter star. We are trying to make political 
standards nobler. We are trying to remove corruption from the 
great business enterprises that affect the welfare of us all. At 
present the wave of exposure seems to accompany a genuine 
moral uplift. If it zs real, if the whole tone of our society is 
being raised, then this belief in better newspapers will be justi- 
fied. If there is no genuine improvement in our hearts, if the 
outbreak of exposure is only an epidemic, then, of course, this 
apparent step forward of the press will prove illusive also. We 


are glad to be among those who believe in its reality. 
7 
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RESIDENT ROOSEVELT has recommended a new scheme of coast 
P defenses, to supplement that in progress for the past twenty years on the 

plans of the Endicott Board, at an estimated final cost of about fifty 
@ The insurance investigation has extended to Washington, 
where the House Committee on Privileges and Elections is preparing to 
explore the subject of campaign contributions. @ The Senate Committee on 
the Philippines voted on March 2 to smother the Administration bill reducing 
the duties on Philippine products. @ Joseph Medill Patterson, late Commis- 
sioner of Public Works under Mayor Dunne of Chicago, has resigned his 
position because his ideas have advanced from Municipal Ownership to straight 
Socialism. He took part in a radical conference called by Mr. J. G. Phelps 
Stokes at Noroton, Connecticut, but the members failed to agree. @ Enraged 
by the shooting of a white man by a negro, a mob of two thousand men at 
Springfield, Ohio, raided the negro quarter on the night of February 27, burned 
houses, and held the town in terror for two days. The local authorities were 
helpless and the local militia untrustworthy, and order was not restored until 
the place was occupied by a strong force of militia from a distance. @|Ex- 
Premier Balfour finally secured his seat in Parliament for the City of London 
on February 27 by the great majority of 11,340. @In a general order to the 
army and navy President Roosevelt commended the work and the principles 


million dollars. 


SAMUEL E. 
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HAT THE WORLD 














MOFFETT 


of conduct of Admiral Togo and held them up as models for the emulation of 
our soldiers and sailors. @ The Foreign Relations Committee of the Senate 
has reported the Santo Domingo treaty favorably, with amendments, by a 
strict party vote. It will be impossible’ to secure the necessary two-thirds 
vote for ratification without Democratic support, which is not in sight. QA 
tornado struck Meridian, Mississippi, March 2, destroying over twenty-five lives 
and about a million dollars’ worth of property. @ News of a still more de- 
structive cyclone in the South. Pacific on February 7 and 8 reached San Fran- 
cisco March 3. The Society, Tuamotu, and Cook Islands were devastated, 
although there was little loss of life, and it was said that several islands 
disappeared. @ The Pennsylvania Railroad proposes to build a distinct double- 
track freight road from Pittsburg to Philadelphia and New York, paralleling its 
present line and making a six-track system. @A vote on a test question in 
the Algeciras Conference, March 3, showed only Austria-Hungary and Morocco 
on the side of Germany, with seven Powers on the side of France. @ The 
Senate Committee on Interoceanic Canals on March 3 gave up the attempt to 
make Mr. William Nelson Cromwell answer certain questions propounded by 
Senator Morgan. @ Lieutenant Schmidt, the leader of the great naval mutiny 
at Sebastopol last June, was sentenced on March 3 to be hanged, with a 
number of his companions, but was pardoned by the Czar the next day 











A NEW ERA 


IN COAST 


DEFENSE 








RESIDENT ROOSEVELT is burnishing up 

our arms as industriously as if he expected 

war. Following his appeal to our soldiers and 
sailors to profit by the example and the counsels 
of the immortal Togo, he sent to Congress on 
March 5 the report of the National Coast Defense 
Board, accompanied by a message in which he 
emphasized the need of a new 


us to depend on earthwork protection instead of on 
the ponderous plates of steel and the cast-iron tur- 
rets by which we expected at first to shield our 
weapons. We have so far increased the range of 
our guns that we can command channels which we 
had thought could be defended only by floating 
batteries. We have greatly extended the useful- 


when the Endicott Board made its report. A par- 
ticularly glaring case was the wide entrance of 


We protected Hampton Roads, 
Baltimore, 


Chesapeake Bay. 
the Potomac, and 
but we had no way, apart from our navy, of pre- 
venting a hostile fleet from ranging up and down 
the rich shores and destroying the busy commerce 
of the inland sea that lies at the 


the approaches to 


gates of the national capital and 





scheme of protection for our 


seaports. 

The Endicott Board filed its , 
monumental report in 1886. 

For twenty years its recom- 


mendations have been the stand- 
ard we have been trying to 
attain. Now, when the Endicott 
plans have been almost realized, 
the progress of invention de- 
mands new efforts. Twenty 
years ago our ports were abso- 
lutely defenseless. We used to 
be told then that a single mod- 
ern gunboat could range up and 
down our coasts and lay every 
city in ashes. Now our cities 
are defended by impregnable 
fortifications, and beyond them 
we have the second fighting navy 
in the world. The question now 
is not of creating defenses from 








of the business metropolis of 
the South. Now we can make 
the whole of Chesapeake Bay a 
te safe refuge for our shipping, and 
this is the first of the great 
projects recommended by the 
new Board, Long Island Sound, 
whose entrance we have been 
fortifying for years, will be in 
the same position. It is pro- 
posed to spend $19,873,895 on 
the defenses of our insular pos- 
sessions, in addition to $2,254,- 
g20 already appropriated. The 
cost of fortifying the Panama 
Canal is estimated at $4,887,682, 
besides the value of the land. It 
will take some ingenuity to rec- 
oncile fortifications on this scale 
with the cautious terms of the 
Hay - Pauncefote Treaty, which 








the beginning, but of making 
good ones better. 

The Endicott scheme pro- 
posed to supersede the imposing 
old masonry forts that formerly 
guarded and still ornament the entrances to our 
ports with high-powered guns in armored casemates 
and mortars in pits. These were to be supple- 
mented by a system of submarine mines, torpedo 
boats, and floating batteries. As the work has gone 
on there has been a gradual development in the 
plans. We have learned how to mount guns of all 
sizes on disappearing carriages, and that has enabled 

Os. + « 


IN THE TRACK OF A TORNADO 


Front Street, Meridian, Mississippi, after the cyclone that devastated the town on March 2, killing 
and wounding nearly a hundred people and damaging property to the extent of a million dollars 


ness of the rapid-fire gun. We have learned to 
supplement the stationary floating mine, which 
had to be hunted out by the enemy before it would 
do him any harm, with the movable torpedo car- 
ried on a submarine boat which will hunt out the 
enemy itself. 

There are some most important points that could 


not be effectively defended by the methods known 
(1) 


say: ‘‘The Canal shall never be 
blockaded, nor shail any right of 
war be exercised nor any act 
of hostility be committed within 
it. The United States, however, 
shall be at liberty to maintain such military police 
along the Canal as may be necessary to protect it 
against lawlessness and disorder.’’ Perhaps Presi- 
dent Roosevelt may be able to bring five million 
dollars’ worth of big guns and emplacements un- 
der the head of equipments of a military police, 
and an attack by a hostile Power would naturally 
come under the head of ‘lawlessness and disorder.’ 
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IN THE 





THROES OF 


REFORM 











HE great insurance companies 
are trying to adjust them- 
selves to the new conditions 
created by the resolve of the public 
to take charge of their business, 
and they do not find the process 
The Mutual, 
in particular, has been torn by such 


altogether pleasant. 


internal dissensions as were making 
year ago for the 
Ever since Mr. Fish re- 


life a burden a 
Equitable. 
signed from the Truesdale Commit- 
tee, the element left in temporary 
control has been making desperate, 
but unavailing, efforts to free itself 
from the reputation of being en- 
gaged in a whitewashing enterprise. 
Mr. Truesdale and Mr. Auchincloss, 
the surviving members of the Com- 
mittee, gave out a joint statement 
on February 26, in which they said: 





‘*Mr. Fish was never asked by us or 





dent Peabody’s ideas of expediency, 
was made public on March 2. It cut 
out the call for information about 
the financial transactions of the 
trustees, and their relations with 
subsidiary corporations, and con- 
fined itself chiefly to the doings of 
salaried employees, and to the re- 
sults of the company’s operations 
in real estate and securities. \.t- 
withstanding the assurances that 
the McCurdys were to be su:d 
they were allowed to sail for Eur pe 
on March 1 without the ser\ice 
of papers. It was asserted after- 
ward, however, that they were un er 
written pledge to District Attor:ey 
Jerome to return by September 1. 
and sooner if wanted in criminal 
proceedings. 

The annual report of the Equita- 
ble for 1905 gives the first oppor- 








by any one in our behalf to sign a 
‘whitewashing report.’ No such re- 
port has ever been drawn, and none 
has been considered, suggested, or 
even thought of, so far as we have any 
knowledge, and no such report can or 
will be made. Any statement regarding the al- 
leged connection between the affairs of the Mutual Life 
and the Illinois Central Railroad Company is equally 
intrue, so far as we have any personal knowledge or 
reason to believe.’’ 


But these optimistic views were not shared by all 
the persons interested in the Mutual’s affairs. On 
March 1 the chairman of the British Policy-holders’ 
Protection Association Committee, Lord Northcliffe, 
formerly Sir Alfred Harmsworth, cabled to Mr. Fish, 
} ‘6 

strenuous efforts 
for thorough investigation and genuine reform,’’ 


urging him not to abandon his 


but to continue to support with all his power and 
influence a general movement to liberate the Mutual 
*“from trusts and Wall Street, making it once more 
really mutual, managed solely in the policy-holders’ 
interests.’’ Mr. Fish replied: 

‘‘Having become satisfied thorough investigation 
from inside impracticable, I resigned from committee 
and later from board. The committee’s four counsel 
resigned. Am invited to join  policy-holders’ 
movement for investigation and reform. What would 
you suggest? Would you also join International Policy- 
holders’ Committee and provide suitable French and 
German representatives for whom you can vouch?” 


also 


To this a cordial response was received, pleiging 
the solid support of the British policy-holders to 
Mr. Fish, behind whom all the Mutual reformers, 
including the Lawson Governors’ Committee and the 
committee for which John DeWitt Warner is coun- 
sel, seem preparing to line up. Meanwhile, in spite 
of the denials of any intention to undermine Mr. 
Fish in the Illinois Central, Wall Street continues 
to believe that such a campaign is in progress, al- 
though it has aroused defensive forces that daunt 
its promoters. 

The revised requisition of the Truesdale Com- 
mittee, as it stood after expurgation to suit Presi- 


pendently of roads across fields and ditches. 


AN ARMORED WAR AUTOMOBILE OF ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY HORSE-POWER 


This monster, built secretly for the French Government, carries two rapid-fire guns and can go inde- 
Several Powers are trying to secure similar machines 





AT THE OTHER AUTOMOBILE EXTREME IN PARIS 


Alphonse Constantini with his motor skates. Hach skate is a complete 
little automobile, weighing about thirty pounds, and run by its own one 
and one-half horse-power air-cooled gasoline motor. The pair will carry 
a man at thirty miles an hour, and the little tank fastened to the opera- 
tor’s waist will carry gasoline enough for a trip of forty-five miles 


tunity to measure the effects of 
the past year’s upheaval upon tie 
business of the great companics. 
For the first time since the frenzicd 
race for new business began, the 
total insurance in force shows a decline, falling 
off from $1,495,542,892 at the end of 1904 to 
$1,465,123,436 at the end of 1905. The new 
business written during the year amounted to 
$141,695,255, or $81,224,782 less than the amount 
written the year before, and $8,304,745 less than 
the limit proposed by the Armstrong Committee. 
Had there been no scandal the Equitable would 
probably have written at least $250,000,000, and 
perhaps $300,000,000, of new business in 1905, so 
that Mr. Hyde’s costume ball may be said to have 
cost the company over $100,000,000 of insurance 
in one year. In 1904 the Equitable paid $2,931,- 
305.36 in surrender values, and in 1905 $10,662,- 
975-37. The total assets increased from $413,953, 
020.74 to $420,973,756.92, but the surplus shrank 
from $80,794,269 to $68,457,190. The termina- 
tions of insurance during the year amounted to 
$172,104,711. The various investigations cost 
the company $502,152 in actual cash. 


FROM PUBLIC OWNERSHIP TO SOCIALISM 


AYOR DUNNE of Chicago has lost one of the 
principal members of his administration in a 
remarkable manner. In his campaign for 

election Judge Dunne had the ardent support ol 
Mr. Joseph Medill Patterson, one of the editors, 
and the son of the principal proprietor, of the Chi- 
cago ‘‘Tribune,’’ who resigned his position on that 
paper to promote the cause of municipal ownership. 
When the new Mayor took office, Mr. Patterson 
was appointed Commissioner of Public Works, in 
which position he carried on a crusade against pow- 
erful lawbreakers. Now he has sent in a letter of 
resignation, in which he says: 


“‘T used to believe that many of the ills under which 

















THE MARDI-GRAS PROCESSION 


IN CANAL STREET, 


NEW ORLEANS 


Passing the Boston Club—The King of the Carnival (in prosaic times Mr. A. M. Halliday) on the float in the right foreground. The Queen (Miss Adrienne Lawrence) is in the 


lower row of seats in the grand stand to the left of the step-ladder, flanked by her maids of honor. 


His Majesty on the float has just toasted his royal consort in passing 
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the nation suffers and by which it is threatened would 
be prevented or avoided by the general inauguration 
of the policy of ownership of public utilities. But my 
experience in the Department of Public Works has con- 
yinced me that this policy would not be even one-fourth 
of the way sufficient, 

“The whole body of our laws as at present framed 
are ridiculous and obsolete. They are designed always 
to uphold capital at the expense of the community.... 

“; realized soon after I took the office that to fight 
privilege under the present laws would be a jest. he 
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cards were stacked in its favor from the start; the dice 
were loaded, and are loaded against the community.”’ 

Mr. Patterson adds that he has reached the con- 
clusion that nothing will cure the ills of society ex- 
cept the common ownership of all the means of 
production and distribution. ‘‘In other words,’’ 
he concludes, ‘‘as I understand it, I am a Socialist.’’ 


“IT hardly have read a book on Socialism, but that 
which I have just enunciated I believe in general to be 
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their theory. If it is their theory, I am a Socialist. 
You will find, and other advanced liberals and radicals 
who believe as you do also will find, that you are 
merely paltering with skin-deep measures when you 
stop short of Socialism."’ 


This conversion of a rich young man to Socialism 
by the mere force of his own experiences in public 
life is one of the most extraordinary incidents of an 
extraordinary period of mental ferment. 
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» NOTHER long step toward home rule for the 
f Philippines was taken on March 1, when 
elections for provincial governors were held 
throughout the islands. According to a cable 
message from Governor-General Ide to the War 
Department, the affair passed off satisfactorily, al- 
though the exercise of the suffrage on such a scale 
was altogether novel to the people, and not a single 
case of disorder cccurred. A candid Filipino cor- 
respondent could hardly say as much after a general 
election in America. All the governors elected 
have been confirmed except three, against whom 
there are charges of bribery and intimidation. One 
leading agitator for independence was elected and 


confirmed. In one province an American, Reynolds, 
was elected on the seventeenth ballot. Repeated 
balloting was necessary in many cases, In this re- 


spect electoral methods in the Philippines are far in 
advance of our own. There is no single reform that 
would do as much for the restoration of democratic 
government and the €xtermination of bosses among 
us as the abolition of plurality elections and the 
adoption of the rule that if no candidate had an ab- 
solute majority of all the votes cast the balloting 
should be repeated. With such a rule citizens 
would not be afraid to vote independently, because 
they would know that a minority party could not 
possibly slip into power through a division in the 
majority, and the first ballot would be in the nature 
of an official primary which would unerringly desig- 
nate the most popular candidates of each party. 

Although the elections in the Philippines have 
gone so smoothly, the situation is not satisfactory 
in all other respects. At a hearing before the Sen- 
ate Committee on the Philippines on February 28, 
Secretary Taft frankly admitted that a majority of 
intelligent Filipinos wanted absolute independence. 
But he thought that without our restraining power 
there would be revolutionary conditions like those 
in the South American republics. By a curious 
oversight he did not suggest that we should send 
our troops to occupy and govern South America in 
crder to suppress such conditions there, although 
that would seem to be nearer our sphere of duty than 
the Philippines. Senator Hale asserted that almost 
every American soldier who went to the islands 
came back a physical wreck—a condition whicn, 
according to the Secretary, was due more to drink 
than to the climate. 

Such little American sentiment as might have 
existed among the Filipinos may be presumed to 
have been pretty effectually extinguished by the 
extraordinary treatment inflicted upon the Admin- 
istration’s Tariff bill by the Senate Committee on 
March 2. This bill had passed the House by 258 
to 71, receiving the support of a large majority of 





the Republicans and of almost all the Democrats. 
It had been urged for years by President Roose- 
velt and Secretary Taft, who had said that justice, 
honor, and humanity alike demanded its enactment. 
Under its terms the duties on sugar, tobacco, and 
rice would have been reduced to one-fourth of the 
Dingley rates, and absolute free trade both ways 
would have prevailed after April 11, 1909. When 
it reached the Senate it was referred to the Com- 
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mittee on the Philippines, and there the welfare of 
our brown stepchildren became hopelessly entan- 
gled in the toils of political intrigue. There was 
a solid nucleus of opposition in the Senators whose 
conceptions of statesmanship and of national honor 
are bounded by the profits on sugar and tobacco. 
But this would not have been enough in itself to 
defeat the Administration’s policy. The sugar and 
tobacco Senators were reenforced by others to whom 
the question of justice to the Philippines was 


merely a means of tripping up the President. They 
resented White House dictation in the matters of 
railroad rates and Statehood, and ‘‘took it out’’ on 
the President’s Filipino protégés. 

When the bill came up for action on March 2, 
the committee treated it with unexampled contempt. 
First it rejected, by a vote of eight to five, Senator 
Lodge’s motion to report the measure favorably. 
Of the eight negative votes five were given by Re- 
publicans—Hale, Burrows, Dick, Nixon, and Bran- 
degee—and threé by sugar and tobacco Democrats 
—Culberson, Dubois, and Stone. Three Republi- 
cans—Lodge, Beveridge, and Long—and two Demo- 
crats — McCreary and Carmack — supported the 
motion. Partizan lines could not have been more 
thoroughly smashed, The majority of the Repub- 
licans repudiated their party Administration, and 
the majority of the Democrats repudiated their 
party policy, under the joint pull of sordid interests 
and peanut politics. When the attempt to secure 
a favorable report failed, Mr. McCreary moved to 
report the bill without recommendation. That got 
the vote of Mr. Nixon of Nevada, but there were 
still seven to six against the proposition. In a last 
desperate effort to give the Senate a chance to act 
on the matter, Mr. Lodge moved an adverse report, 
but the solid seven defeated even that. Thus the 
bill was immovably lodged in a committee pigeon- 
hole, whence only very unusual action by the Sen- 
ate could get it out, and conscientious imperialists 
were brought face to face with the question whether 
it would not be best for us to abandon dependencies 
we had proved ourselves hopelessly unfit to rule. 

When we undertook to govern the Philippines 
we did it largely as a philanthropic enterprise. It 
was to be a case of “‘benevolent assimilation.’’ 
We knew that our intentions—the intentions of the 
man in the street—were good, and we were struck 
with pained surprise by the ignorant Filipino mis- 
construction of our motives. We did not realize 
that laws were not made by the man in the street, 
and that a few agents of greedy private interests, 
working industriously all the time, could accomplish 
more at Washington than ten million citizens 
radiating sentimental benevolence and not working 
at all. Now that the humiliating fact has been 
forced upon us, there seems likely to be a consid- 
erable growth of the notion that the Filipinos, 
ignorant and inexperienced as they may be, might 
fare better stumbling along their own road than 
ruled by distant politicians who care nothing for 
their interests or their sufferings. 

Incidentally, the humiliating spectacle presented 
by the cheap tricksters of the Philippine Committee 
adds one more item to the long account of the 
American people against the Senate. 



































General view of the ruins of six houses burned by the mob 
EFFECTS OF RACE WAR IN 
The shooting of a brakeman by a negro led to an attack on the negro quarter on the night of February 27, and anarchy prevailed until a force of outside militia suppressed the mob some days later 
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Another partially burned house after the mob had finished its work 
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ON 


HE genesis of these remarks is to be traced toa let- 

ter which I wrote a little while back to my friend, 

Mr. Norman Hapgood—having occasion to ad- 
dress him on another matter—and in which I lightly 
animadverted on a tendency I had noticed of late in his 
critical utterances, and in those of one or two at least 
of his colleagues, in regard to novels or short stories. 
Mr. Hapgood’s reply took the hospitable form of an in- 
vitation to write an article. Writing an article is a 
thing so entirely different from exhorting or upbraid- 
ing a good friend in a private letter that I hesitated. 
Yet my point seems one worth stating. 

Recently CoLLier’s instituted a competition—perhaps 
others will be instituted—and, as I understand from a 
constant and faithful study of the paper, prizes are to 
be awarded periodically. The foremost requisite—one 
at least inferior to none other in importance—for the 
judicial position thus assumed in regard to literature is 
literary impartiality. By this phrase I mean nothing 
in regard to persons; there I do not for a moment ques- 
tion or distrust CoLLIER’s absolute fairness; high and 
humble, veteran and novice, American and English- 
man, will stand on their merits. I refer to their atti- 
tude (I must treat CoLLIER'’s as a Corporation) toward 
the matter of literature—or, more simply and more 
specifically, the subject of stories. Ihave to rely on 
my memory for the instances of the tendency which 
evoked my remonstrance. An expression of thanks 
was rendered, in the account of the prize-giving in the 
recent competition, that very few of the stories were 
“foreign’’ or ‘‘society”’ Again, in a recent 
article on novels of the day (including, as I hasten to 
confess, one of my own), “‘artificiality’’ appeared to be 
assumed and predicated of ‘‘society novels’ ew é/oc, 


stories. 


and seemingly as of inherent necessity. 

It was on this point that I took up arms. 
my correspondent of a ‘‘Rousseau-like fallacy.”’ I 
suggested to him the question whether people who 
are commonly described as ‘primitive,’ ‘‘natural,”’ 
\ ‘“‘artificial’’ or more 


I accused 


or ‘‘simple’’ were in reality less 
interesting, and more worthy of study and descrip- 
tion, than those who are commonly called ‘society 
people.”’ 

That we may not fight about words, let me define in 
what sense I understand CoLLier’s to use the term 
“society stories’ or ‘‘society novels."’ Will they quar- 
rel if I suggest that they mean stories and tales which 
are not (to take examples at hazard) about cowboys or 
destitute Polish Jews, or the skippers of barely sea- 
worthy and entirely disreputable ‘‘tramp’’ steamers, 
or about wolves and their habits, or dogs and their 
inner aspirations (I am not denying that all these may 
be excellent subjects for stories—even the aspiring dog, 
I suppose, though I make that admission with some re- 
luctance), but which treat of men and women (I do 
not bar the occasional and incidental introduction of 
babies) of a mode of life at least comfortable, dwellers 
in cities or, anyhow, conversant with city life as it is 
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A CERTAIN PREJUDICE IN COLLIER’S 


By ANTHONY HOPE 


lived nowadays, ratepayers (as we should say in Eng- 
land) belonging to the well-to-do classes—such people, 
in short, as CoLLIER's and I are in the habit of consort- 
ing with ourselves, or at least of meeting when we are 
asked out to dinner? I do not think that Iam unfair 
in proffering this vague but roughly correct definition 
of ‘‘society stories.”’ 

And ‘artificial’?! What do they mean by that? Here 
I am somewhat at a loss how to meet or how to concili- 
ate my frieadly (and, I must confess, self-sought) op- 
ponents. But I have a suspicion that they use the word 
‘“‘artificial’’ where I should perhaps write ‘‘civilized.’’ 
By ‘‘natural’’ they would mean primitive, and by 
primitive they would mean something the existence 
of which, either to-day or at any other time, is exceed- 
ingly doubtful. They have, as I have hinted, their 
precedents. The Romans talked and versified of the 
Golden Age—Redeant Saturnia Regna—and of the 
prisca virtus; Rousseau preached the ‘‘state of 
nature’’; mankind has often dreamed of it; Falstaff 
mentions it. The cowboys and the tramp skippers 
may be a modern, if a less poetic and more dramatic, 
incarnation of the idea; the faithful hound, too, is of 
classic pedigree, though he was not of yore such a 
much greater man than his master. 

Unfortunately knowledge comes in and the vision 
vanishes, or at least recedes into an inaccessible, purely 
hypothetical, past. We read of societies the most 
‘primitive’? known to, or approachable by, the appa- 
ratus of modern scientific research—American Indians 
>Sefore contact with the whites, some races of British 
India, the aboriginal tribes of Australia; other in- 
stances might be given, but I do not wish to go beyond 
the range of my reading. 

Are these ‘‘primitive’’ social organizations free from 
the conventionalities which affect (for good or evil) 
‘‘society’’ in the sense above defined? Most emphatic- 
ally—no. Their social relations, their family arrange- 
ments, their marriage codes, their rules and etiquette 
of life are not less but more cor “icated, imperative, 
and all-pervading ; their religiou servances are more 
elaborate, more exacting, more time-cOnsuming, and 
(relatively to their wealth) more expensive. ‘They are 
more limited, more terrorized, more bound down, in a 
multitude of ways more shackled and fettered than we 
(I mean CoLiier’s and myself and people like us) are. 
Why, then, are they to be dubbed—calmly and without 
argument—as less ‘‘artificial?”’ 

So much for a brief indication of the negative side. 
Now for the positive. Man seeks, causes, and (if I am 
not putting it too boldly) worships Life. At first (I 
concede this handsomely) Life means living and con- 
tinuing to live—giving and endeavoring to give Life— 
with the pleasures attendant on these processes; the 
conception of the end is simple, however complicated 
and tortuous are the means considered best adapted to 
Perhaps here we have the root of CoLLIER’S 
And that only? 





secure it. 
idea. The simple is the ‘‘natural’’! 


Is growth ‘‘artificial’? ‘‘Has society’’ lost anything 
of these primitive impulses and this ruling instinct? 
Don't we still strive to live and to give life? Surely we 
do. Only we mean more by Life. We mean not merely 
to live, but to “‘live well.’’ Aristotle said that many 
years ago. If he happened to be alive, he would be 
a valuable and, I am sure, a valued contributor to 
COLLIER’S. 

To the conception of mere existence and of mere 
propagation we have added the ideas—and the idea's— 
of knowledge, of beauty, of freedom of thought, of the 
other things which we call civilization. We have suc- 
ceeded in so controlling the forces of nature and so 
organizing and allotting the labors of man that many 
have leisure from the bare struggle for life, and ha\ea 
chance (as a Document within your knowledge phrases 
it) of ‘tthe pursuit of happiness.’’ Happiness, tv, 
comes to mean more, to have a richer content. But is 
it for that reason ‘‘artificial’’? If so, the effort must be 
to make all men ‘‘artificial’’—the masters of life, and 
not its slaves. That far-off ideal is not a product of 
the ‘‘state of nature.’’ 

Any man written about in a shallow way—be he 
Cherokee or Khond, be he senator or millionaire, be 
he editor or novelist—is “‘artificial.’’ That is, he’s not 
areal thing at all, but a convention—a simulacrum with 
a label. I admit plenty of them in ‘‘society novels’; 
but are there not plenty, too, among the sentimenial 
cutthroats, the heroic, sweet-mannered homicides, aiid 
the talking dogs of ‘‘natural’’ stories? 

In truth, nature is very ‘‘artificial.’’ She never re- 
mains primitive nor stands still. Men and races de- 
velop or die. That's the choice. But development is 
not losing what you had before, but adding what you 
had not. So there is not less to write about, but, for 
him who can see it, something more. 

My wish has been not to attack, but to defend. I am 
for all sorts of work, so that each be, in its own sort, 
good. No doubt Co.Lirer’s will make the same claim 
If they are to make it justly, let them beware of their 
little prejudice! And not less because to-day there 
seems some danger of literature becoming too keen a 
champion of ‘‘physical force’’—of her setting up the 
ability (and perhaps the readiness?) to take the other 
man’s scalp or to punch the other man’s head, as the 
final standard of manhood. It is not so. Nor are these 
simple operations themselves final save in a personal 
point of view. What the scalp covered and what the 
head held survive the taking and the punching, and 
decide other takings and punchings afterward on a 
larger and an organized scale. 

The struggle is, dimly and with many relapses, 
toward the Rule of Reason. Bad as Fifth Avenue and 
Park Lane, no doubt, are in regard to the Rule of 
Reason, I am not disposed to admit that they are worse 
than the cowboys and the captains—or even the super- 
dog—or that a study of them is inferior in human in- 
terest or more barren of enlightenment. 


ON THE ABOVE ESSAY BY ANTHONY HOPE 


My humble task is to agree with him. His out- 

look on literature and the world is one that this 

paper struggles faithfully to attain, Fortunate, in- 
deed, should we be if we had his judgment on the 
passing stream of writing, or periodical talks on fiction 
as illuminative as the one which a happy accident has 
led him to contribute. For his danger signal we are 
grateful. If we have a prejudice against the type he 
describes, his pleasant warning will help to its removal. 
But let us first take up the facts—that modest ele- 
ment in the attainment of opinion. After the first 
contest, which is the one Mr. Hope has in mind, there 
was published the belief that, had we ourselves 
decided, the scales would have trembled between 
‘‘Fagan,’’ chosen by the outside judges, and an ex- 
quisite literary performance, in which the appeal was 
all to culture-—‘‘ Rasselas in the Vegetable Kingdom."”’ 
Since our own judgment has been followed, the two 
selections have been ‘‘The Sick-A-Bed Lady,’’ a story 
of subtle quality and ‘‘civilized’’ material, and ‘‘At 
Ephesus,”’ the whole theme of which is a moral discus- 
sion set in problems of modern medicine. What, then, 
was the cause of the misunderstanding wandered into 
by my astute and cherished friend? Partly, it may be, 
the mingling in his mind of impressions variously con- 
veyed by writings of persons not members of the Col- 
lier staff, although perhaps contributors, but in part, 
no doubt, by my own habitual slackness of expression, 
The expression ‘‘society stories’’ is probably where we 
went astray. There were delivered at this office, in 
our first contest, myriad contributions, the prime effort 
of which was to paint the atmosphere of fashion. They 
were almost without exception silly. A ‘‘society 
story,’’ in our sense of that bad phrase, meant not a 


M: ANTHONY HOPE'S position is impregnable. 


By NORMAN HAPGOOD 


tale of civilized existence, as Mr. Anthony Hope as- 
sumes, but a story which aims at presenting a picture 
of fashionable demeanor; a story in which the interest 
lies less in plot or individual character than in convey- 
ing an impression of the little world of modish life as 
it is dreamed by those for whom it constitutes a uni- 
verse apart. Our experience has been that such strug- 
gles end disastrously with somewhat greater fre- 
quency than narratives about doctors, strange ladies 
with expectations, laboring men and their families, or 
even tramps and the brute creation; more frequently, 
because the instigation comes less often from a real 
idea, incident, or character, and more often from a 
shallow and ignorant interest in social pseudo-grandeur. 
Possibly in combating this infatuation language may 
have been used which would give a wrong impression 
of the standards féllowed by those who select fiction for 
this paper. Assuredly, to take a very high example, 
we should welcome no story of adventure, no tale of vio- 
lent action, even could it equal in brilliancy the ‘‘ Pris- 
oner of Zenda,"’ with more enthusiasm than would 
meet one conveying shades of civilization with the ex- 
quisite understanding of ‘‘The King’s Mirror,’’ or the 
masterly wit and delicacy of ‘‘The Dolly Dialogues.”’ 
‘*Society,’’ in the sense in which in America it inspires 
so abnormally large an amount of empty fiction, means 
‘*the goo."’ In England, no doubt, the corresponding 
brand of art would include a greater exhibition of 
duchesses than of sense. Perhaps there is no such 
thing in England as an excessive crop of human beings 
laboring to reflect in fiction the wonderfulness of being 
‘in society.’’ Perhaps in England the ‘‘simulacrum 
with a label’’ is more likely to be found in cutthroats 
and talking dogs. Editorial sufferings, in this country, 
in dealing with the great unpublished, have been more 


often with society, and, although this conclusion is 
the result not of theory, but of experience, perhaps 
some kind of an explanation may be found. 

In England the aristocracy always has been cast, in 
the whole structure of politics and society, for a réle of 
much importance. Writers of fiction, therefore, truly 
mirroring the world about, would give prominence to 
the class which in Great Britain stands, among other 
things, for social eminence. In this country, however, 
no thinker of competence, observing the little group 
which alone is socially conspicuous, would mistake it 
for a phenomenon of greater interest or importance 
than an equal number of other beings. Read our 
feebler periodicals, however, and you will find probably 
one-half of all the fiction set in this group of indi- 
viduals. The dreamy maiden of Elberon or Duck Run 
creates a demand for a world of social glamour, and the 
novelist turns out steam yachts, automobiles, grooms, 
and Sherry lunches in response. The comparison we 
sought to make was not between civilized and barbaric, 
prosperous and downtrodden, or violent and refined; 
nor did we mean to defend other conventions as dead 
as the one which caused our tears. The cry was emitted 
in response to the carloads of fiction about society, 
brought out by money prizes.advertised so flagrantly 
that the very swamps of Florida responded with un- 
tutored genius. Since we adopted a quieter method 
this deluge has disappeared, for among writers of stand- 
ing the prepossession with ‘‘smartness”’ is less likely to 
exist. An Englishman may well fail to understand the 


degree of significance inherently attaching to our ‘‘400,”’ 

or the amount and quality of fiction of which it is the 

theme; and it is possible that these considerations, as 

well as the meaning of my careless language, may, even 

by Mr. Anthony Hope, have been partly guessed amiss. 
I 
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FOOD OR FRAUD? 


A QUESTION FOR CONGRESS 


By SAMUEL HOPKINS ADAMS, Author of “The Great American Fraud” series, exposing Patent Medicines 


The American people have submitted to this. They 
y-nerally submit to fraud and imposition for a great while 


before they awake to it. They have been so used to being 
defrauded in what they purchase in drugs and foods that 
they for years have thought there was no possible remedy. 


.d they would take it as a matter of course, but they are 
king up to the imposition. The fact that the reputable 
\agazines in the country and the reputable newspapers in 
» country are insisting upon some character of action 
seems to me to be the strongest proof that the people have 
nade up their minds that they will no longer submit to this 
mposition.”"—Speech by Mr. McCumber in the U. S. Senate. 


Dees 


NOR seventeen years a measure to do away with 
fraud in the business of manufacturing and selling 
the primal necessaries of life has been knocking 

a: our legislative doors. Every legislator in both 
I!ouses of Congress has been (for publication) a hearty 
advocate of the principle implied. It is hardly con- 
ivable that any Member would dare openly to oppose 
Yet those seventeen years of patient effort have 
roven consistently futile. Special interests engaged 
the perpetration of what has been aptly termed ‘‘a 
erpetual system of theft against all of the people all of 
he time’’ have been able to prevent any of the many 
ills offered from becoming a law. Many of those 
statesmen who have virtuously advocated the ethics 
of pure food legislation have, by picking minor flaws, 
or by that melancholy farce of parliamentary juggling 
which has become so familiar on the floor of the United 
States Senate, denied the popular demand. Again ¢his 
year the matter is ~~. Congress; the forces on each 
side are aligned; the fight is in progress, and the open- 
ing battle was won when the Senate, by a majority 
which amazed the initiated, passed the Pure Food bill. 
[t now rests with the House to say whether it shall pro- 
tect the interests of the food adulterator against the 
interests of the food consumer; the dollars of the few 
who live by, against the dimes of the millions who 
live upon, the product of this industry. 

No law could be more simple in its essentials than 
the proposed Pure Food law. Designated as the Hey- 
burn Bill in the Senate and the Hepburn Bill in the 
House, it presents in its two phases no vital or irrecon- 
cilable differences. It forbids interstate commerce in 
any adulterated, misbranded, poisonous, or deleterious 
article of food, and makes violation of the law a mis- 
demeanor. The matter of analysis for determination 
of adulterations is left to the Bureau of Chemistry of 
the Department of Agriculture, of which Dr. H. W. 
Wiley is the director. If the examination shows adul- 
‘eration or misbranding, the United States District 
Attorney in the district where the violation is com- 
mitted is notified to proceed against the accused in the 
courts. To protect the retail dealer, who can hardly 
be expected to have analyses of all his goods made, the 
bill exempts him from punishment if he can produce a 
guaranty of purity from the manufacturer or shipper 
of the offending article. For it is the responsible cul- 
prit that the framers of the present law are after; the 
culprit who under our non-introactive State laws has 
generally been able to escape prosecution. ‘‘Let the 
label tell’’ is the gist of the prospective law. 
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As Things Would Be 


Now for an example of how this law would work in 
practice: Suppose Mrs. Smith in Texas or Mississippi 
(where pretty much any kind of sawdust, mud, or other 
waste material can be sold as food without legislative 
interference) gets a letter from her sister, Mrs. Jones of 
North Dakota (where the law works six days a week 
and watches for further opporiunities on the seventh), 
giving her some good advice on marketing, and backing 
it up with information from the State Food Department. 
Armed with this, Mrs. Smith goes to her grocer, who 
essays to sell her Sneyd & Fakem’s Warranted Pure 
Strawberry Preserves. Mrs. Smith looks at her North 
Dakota report, and the following colloquy takes place: 

Mrs. SmitH—‘‘Is this genuine strawberry preserve?”’ 

THE GrRoceErR—‘You can see what it says on the 
label.’ 

Mrs. SmitH—‘‘ My family don't eat labels. 
know about what’s inside the jar.’’ 

Tue GRoceER—‘We've always had a fine trade in 
Sneyd & Fakem’s goods.’’ 

Rs. SMitH—‘‘ But this official report says that their 
strawberry preserve is nothing but apple cores and 
worm-holes boiled down, flavored with extract, and 
colored with aniline dye.”’ 

THE GROCER (much shocked)—‘1 never heard of such 
a thing!”’ 

Mrs. SmitH—'‘'I’ll take the jar. (Opens it and picks 
out a seed.) What do you call this?" 

THE GROCER (weak/y)—‘‘Strawberry seed, I suppose.’’ 

Mrs. SmitH (gvim/y)—‘Do you? I don’t. (Picks a 
grape from a bunch and extracts a seed.) What do 
you call this?” 

THE GROCER (desperate/y)—‘ Grape seed, madam.”’ 

Mrs. SmitH—‘‘Quite so. (Eucloses the two in her 
hand, then discloses them.) Now, which is which?’’ 

‘THE Grocer—‘‘Heaven knows! I don’t. You 
needn’t pay for that jar, ma’am.”’ 

Now, Mrs. Smith, eee her to be a good citizen, 
writes to the State authorities to stir them up, or, per- 
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I want to 


haps, direct to the Department of Agriculture, and 
in course of time an inspector calls upon the grocer. 
Well for that worthy tradesman if he can produce a 
statement showing that Sneyd & Fakem of Bunco 
Centre, Illinois, guarantee said strawberry preserves 
to be what the label states. In that case the retailer 
suffers nothing worse than the confiscation of the false 
goods, and probably a suit would stand compelling the 
manufacturer to make good his loss. Meantime, the 
United States District Attorney in Illinois, having 
received the documents in the case, is proceeding 
against Messrs. Sneyd & Fakem (who have hitherto 
turned out their flavored worm-holes unmolested) in a 
manner to convince them of the unprofitableness of 
further trade in that commodity. 


And As Things Are 


Under the present system, what protection would the 
mythical Mrs. Smith have? Fora parallel to my imagi- 
nary case, I will quote a real one from a speech by 
Senator McCumber: 

‘‘Now, let me give an illustration of why we need 
national legislation. To do that I borrow from a state- 
ment made by one of the pure-food commissioners, or, 
rather, the Secretary, of the State of Kentucky. He 
states that in Morgansville, Kentucky, a woman and 
her little child came in with a basket and purchased a 
number of articles of food for their table, consisting of 
lard, of syrup, of jelly, of sausages. The price amounted 
to $1.80. She gave the grocer all she had—$1.57—and 
went away indebted to him twenty-three cents. Mr. 
Allen immediately purchased a quantity of each of 
those articles and analyzed them. He found the syrup 
was seventy per cent glucose, that the jelly contained 
nearly everything but fruit juice and was colored with 
coal-tar dye, the sausage contained an antiseptic, and 
the lard consisted of beef stearin and cotton-seed oil 
mixed. Had she gone into the market and bought 
those articles for what they were, at the very highest 
retail prices, they would not have cost her over ninety 
cents, and she would have gone away with sixty-seven 
cents in her pocket, instead of being indebted to the 
grocer twenty-three cents; and this, Mr. President, 
independent of the fraud that was perpetrated upon 
her, independent of the coal-tar dyes, which her chil- 
dren were compelled unconsciously to consume. 

“TI know our opponents say: ‘You have got pure-food 
laws in about two thirds of the States, and you have got 
commissioners to enforce them. Why, then, do they not 
exterminate these evils?) That can be easily explained 
by taking the very case which has been mentioned. 
The lard which was purchased from the retailer in 
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FRAUD EVEN IN THE EUCHARIST 


(From the New York Sun, February 14, 1906) 


Kentucky was manufactured in St. Louis, the jelly was 
manufactured in Indiana, the syrup was manufactured 
in Ohio, the sausage was manufactured in Chicago. 
Every one of these articles was manufactured in a State 
outside of the State of their consumption. So, if you 
got after any man in the State of Kentucky, you would 
get after the innocent retailer." 

Curiously enough, the only bulwark against fraudu- 
lent foods now provided by the Federal Government is 
at our entry ports. Adulterated or misbranded foreign 
goods are at once seized and confiscated, while those 
same goods manufactured in this country may be 
shipped from State to State with impunity to the 
manufacturer. ‘‘If my people are to be buncoed and 
poisoned,’’ declares Uncle Sam ina fine fit of patriotism, 
‘‘no foreigner shall get the profit."’ There’s protection 
to home industries with a vengeance! 

Not only are our present State laws, effective though 
some of them may be within their own borders, impo- 
tent to exercise a general protection until every State 
shall have passed and rigidly enforced stringent legis- 
lation, but they are actually unjust to the honest 
manufacturer, and to the manufacturer who would like 

(1) 


to be honest if dishonest competition could be sup- 

ressed. In a large manufacturing wholesale and 
jobbing house I recently saw a number of divided 
spaces filled with unlabeled jars of preserves. 

‘‘What is this?’’ I asked the manager. 

“Currant jelly,’’ said he. 

‘‘And this in the next compartment?” 

“The same. Al! these are currant jelly. 
for different States.”’ 

‘‘Then they’re differently made to comply with the 
various laws?’’ 

“Not a bit. The only difference is in the labels. 
Massachusetts requires one label, Pennsylvania an- 
other, and soon. We have to have six or seven differ- 
ent labels for the same goods that contain no foreign 
matter except a preservative, and are perfectly harmless 
and permitted in all the States." 

This I found to be true. That it is a hardship no 
one will doubt. Under a national law the State laws 
would soon be reduced to a homogeneous basis, obviat- 
ing this difficulty. Indeed, I believe that this partic- 
ular firm would be glad to see a national law, although 
they deal in a few low-class adulterated foods. One 
brand of corn, in particular, could not possibly be sold 
at the wholesale price if it were genuine. Asked about 
this, the manager said quite frankly: 

‘Of course, it isn’t straight corn. We had to put out 
a cheap brand to meet the competition of So-and-So; 
but we would be glad to drop it to-morrow if our 
competitors could be stopped.”’ 

Why any honest manufacturer, or any manufacturer 
of high-priced foods where the return is sufficient to 
warrant legitimate dealing, should oppose the projected 
law, is difficult to see. Yet most of the manufacturing 
interests do oppose it; therefore the inference is in- 
evitable that adulteration is the backbone of the trade. 
The retailer favors a national law, partly because of a 
natural preference for dealing fairly with his patrons, 
partly because, whereas the State regulations hold him 
(of necessity) responsible for violations, the bills now 
under consideration would shift the onus from him, an 
innocent party to the fraud, upon the real adulterator. 
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Danger even in ‘‘Harmless’’ Adulterations 


Much has been written about the peril of poisonous 
food—much that is exaggerated and extravagant. <Ac- 
tual poisons in dangerous quantities are so rarely to be 
found as to be almost negligible. Yet adulterations with 
substances in themselves innocuous, or only slightly 
harmful, may actually cost human lives. For instance, 
water, if reasonably pure, is as harmless as anything 
could be. But dilute with it the milk used by children 
and the sinister result will be swiftly apparent in the 
infant mortality rate. Wheat flour is as good as gluten 
flour for most of us. But a sufferer from the common 
disease of diabetes must have gluten flour. An investi- 
gation of supposed samples of this substance in the 
Washington markets showed that a large proportion 
contained no gluten in addition to that contained in 
high-grade wheat flour. In other words, the supposed 
gluten flour was spurious. This kind of misbranding 
is murderous, As to the ordinary adulterations, such 
as preservatives, coloring dyes, etc., no one of them is 
likely to be taken in sufficient quantitics to cause the 
warning gripe; but when one gets formalin in his milk, 
salicylic acid in his tomato catchup, boracic acid in his 
‘‘salt’’ codfish, ‘‘Preservaline,’’ consisting of sodium 
sulphite, in his meat, rancid butter worked over with 
coloring and chemicals to a hypothecated freshness, 
vinegar goncocted from a combination of acids, pickles 
and peas brought to a vivid green with copperas, and 
jams, jellies, and preserves made brilliant with aniline 
(coal-tar) dyes—when he compels his stomach hospi- 
tably to receive this mess of toxic pottage in a day, he 
is imposing upon it conditions worthy of Dr. Wiley's 
‘*Poison Squad.’’ Be it noted, however, that the Pure 
Food bill lays stress not upon poison, which is difficult 
of proof, but upon fraud, which is obvious. 

Only four votes were recorded against the Pure 
Food bill in the Senate, all of them by Southern Sen- 
ators who opposed the measure on principle, as en- 
croaching upon State rights. Yet opposition evinced 
itself in certain amendments; such opposition as justi- 
fied the prophecy of those who declared, after the Mc- 
Cumber Pure Food bill was jockeyed out of existence 
in 1905 by the influence of Senators Spooner, Aldrich, 
Cullom, Gallinger, and others, that the real battle 
would be to bring the bill to a vote; that, once in the 
open, the opposition would melt away. One of the 
most dangerous attempts to make the law inoperative 
appears in Senator Gallinger’s proposed amendment, 
providing that articles of food shall be regarded as 
adulterated when they contain ‘‘any poisonous or other 
substance 77 sufficient’ guantity to be deleterious to the 
health of human beings,’’ the words in italics being the 
amendment. Asa physician, Senator Gallinger doubt- 
less knows that there is no exact standard of quantity 
for the physiological effect of poisons; that one man 
can swallow without fatal effects five times as much 
opium as would kill another man; and that, therefore, 
his amendment would practically take al! the force out 
of the bill. At any rate, the amendr..ent was with- 
drawn. So was an amendment by Senator Hemenway, 

(Continued on page 15) 
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HY these wails from Arizona against the policy 
W of benevolently assimilating her with New 
Mexico? 

Why should Connecticut object to being annexed to 
South Carolina? You can travel from any part of Con- 
necticut to Charleston a good deal more quickly, 
cheaply, and comfortably than from some parts of 
Arizona to Santa Fe. The ruling elements of both 
States speak the same language and belong to the same 
race. On the whole, the position of Connecticut tacked 
to South Carolina would be natural and even pleasant 
in comparison with the position of Arizona tacked to 
New Mexico. 

What the people of Arizona ask is a chance to be 
consulted in the settlement of their own future. They 
wish to be allowed to take a separate vote upon the 
question of the proposed union with New Mexico, as is 
provided in the Foraker amendment, upon which the 
Senate will have passed before this appears in print. 
If that vote should be adverse to joint Statehood, Ari- 
zona would simply remain a Territory until such time 
as Congress thought her worthy of admission. The 
persons who are terrified by the prospect of two more 
‘‘mining-camp Senators’’ are borrowing unnecessary 
trouble. Arizona has no jimmy to pry open the doors 
of the Senate. She can have no Senators at all until 
the rest of the country is willing to give them to her. 
She is thinking now entirely of her home affairs; she 
is protesting against having her most intimate domestic 
relations regulated by an unrelated majority five hun- 
dred miles from her centre of population. 

To follow the arguments of the joint Statehood advo- 
cates one would think that States were created for Sena- 
tors. The whole substance of the plea for the enforced 
union of the two Southwestern Territories is that if they 
should not be handcuffed together now one of them 
might some day be smuggled into a position in which 
it could balance the votes of New York in the Senate. 
Is not this a curious inversion of history and common- 
sense? Senators were created to serve States, not 
States to elect Senators. The great, essential, all- 
important reason for the existence of a State is the 
welfare of its own people. Local self-government, 
education, the protection of life and property, the ad- 
ministration of justice, the development of natural 
resources under the shelter of the law—these are the 
objects for which States are organized, and these are 
the purposes that would be thwarted in Arizona if her 
people were forced into subjection to New Mexico. 

All these things are regulated in Arizona according 
to traditional American methods. In New Mexico the 
habits of thought of the majority of the people have 


_ SEEIN’ 


HERE are many 
other _ pilgrim- 
ages — the trol- 
ley-ride down Mount 
Vernon way, the au- 
tomobile chariots lumber- 
ing round the town, and 
always the Monument i 
there, lifting its cold white- 
ness up and up into the 
blue. It is very austere 
and wonderful, as one 
stands close to the foot of 
it, with the little ant-like 
people straggling in and out 
the low door, and the dizzy, 
upshooting perspective, un- 
es 5 softened, unlettered, cold, 
bee... and sheer, less a pile of 
stones than some immov- 
able, basic force rising to the skies. The pilgrims 
idle thither and within, hesitatingly, and a man in 
uniform, in a loud and automaton-like voice says: 
“Take your place at the end of the line.’’ Blinking, 
after the outside sunshine, they follow his finger, and 
in a little cellar-like waiting-room find a dozen or so 
foiks just like themselves waiting patiently for the 
elevator to come down. It descends very slowly, a 
stray voice echoing down the silent shaft. 

“Stand up!’ says the attendant. And grinning, half- 
amused, half-sheepishly, they rise and follow. ‘‘Face 
the elevator!’ and they march into the cage. ‘‘All 
turn toward the door, please!’’ and then the gates are 
shut and up they go. As the car creeps upward, they 
catch vague glimpses of stones, with carving and in- 
scriptions, buried there forever in the walls—as now 
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the Latin tendency to run in the mold of the civil law. 
This majority would form the majority of the proposed 
joint State, and would regulate the legal relations of a 
people of Anglo-Saxon stock on Latin principles. Over 
sixty per cent of the inhabitants of New Mexico are of 
Mexican descent, and even after sixty years of progress 
in Americanization it is still necessary to use inter- 
preters in the courts and jury rooms of the majority of 
the counties of the Territory. The Legislature of New 
Mexico is controlled by the Spanish-American element, 
while in the Legislature of Arizona there is only one 
member of that race. Of course, in all this no reflec- 
tion is intended upon the Mexican population. The 
point is simply that the two Territories are racially so 
different that neither ought to be put under the con- 
trol of the other. The people of New Mexico are not 
anxious to be joined to Arizona, but they are willing to 
accept the union now because their present population 
would give them control of the joint State. If later the 
Arizona end of the discordant combination should out- 
grow and control the other it would be the people of 
New Mexico who would have a just grievance, which 
they would not be slow to express. 


A Kingdom in Extent 


It is said that Arizona can never grow to the stature 
of independent Statehood because too small a propor- 
tion of its area is arable land. But it would not take a 
very large proportion to make a State on the Eastern 
scale, Arizona, with 113,020 square miles, is larger by 
nearly 2,500 square miles than the Kingdom of Italy, 
which also has its uncultivable areas. It is almost as 
large as the six New England States and New York 
combined, It is considerably larger than New York, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Delaware put together. 
All the farms of Rhode Island could be tucked away 
twice over in its valleys directly irrigable from streams, 
and semi-tropic irrigated farms in Arizona will support 
several times as many people to the square mile as the 
ordinary farms of the East. There are already 1,776 
miles of irrigating canals in the Territory, and it is 
estimated that when the systems now projected are 
completed there will be three-quarters of a million 
acres under ditch.’ The Salt River project alone is the 
greatest undertaken by the Government in the whole 
United States. But all this is only the beginning of 
Arizona's agricultural resources. 

There are great areas that can be irrigated from 
underground water supplies, and stretches of so-called 
‘‘desert’’ that will support vast herds of cattle. The 
desert vegetation is not worthless, The yucca is a good 
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are buried those who gave them—and speaking won- 
derfully across the years of men and women and hopes 
and enthusiasms now dead and gone. Patriotic ‘soci- 
eties and lodges and Sunday-schools and volunteer hose 
companies; the ‘ladies of Lowell,’’ the ‘‘Postmasters 
and assistant-postmasters of Indiana,’’ a California 
town in its ‘‘days of old the days, of gold,"’ the employ- 
ees of a locomotive works, leaving here a droll bas- 
relief of an engine of the fifties, with its funnel-shaped 
stack—all the quaint pageant of the crinoline days be- 
fore the war comes flocking back here in this damp 
well, even the flicker of footlights and the faint echo of 
applause—‘A Tribute of Respect from the Ladies and 
Gentlemen of the Dramatic Profession of America, 
1853. All That Live Must Die.’’ But the pilgrims 
do not see much of these because the car is crowded 
and they are all facing the front. At the top the man 
tells them that they are more than,five hundred feet 
from the gr und, and he swings back the windows and 
lets them look out upon the town and the Potomac and 
the country, which, he «ys, is Virginia, stretching 
away across the river. ‘Then they ride- down again, 
step out into the sunshine, hold their hats on while 
they take one more look at the top, and so straggle 
contentedly away. 


ScENE—Senate Wing. Party of Pilgrims—father, 
mother, overgrown son, and the children, a bridal 
couple, two determined-looking women with Boston 
bags, and others—viewing wonders of the Capitol. 

LDERLY GUIDE—‘‘ Now you'll see something that’ll 
surprise you. (Zxtire pres are formed in two lines 
facing each other and almost touching, jovial large 
gentleman remarking: Here's where they electrocute 
us."’) Now turn the head an’ look at your regiment. 
(Chorus of delight and amazement as the two lines, 
reflected in tall mirrors, are discovered stretching on 


TO ADMIT THE TWO SOUTHWESTERN TER- 
RITORIES AS A SINGLE STATE IS REGARDED BY ONE OF THEM 










material for paper, and Luther Burbank’s development 
of the spineless cactus gives a new resource to thie 
stock-raiser. 

Arizona has one unbroken forest that covers nearly 
twenty-four million acres, or over thirty-seven thou- 
sand square miles. That alone greatly exceeds the area 
of the whole State of Indiana, or of all the New Env- 
land States, except Maine, put together. The value of 
such a huge mass of woodland in this age, when the 
whole continent is being combed for merchantatjc 
timber, needs no discussion. 

In the Colorado River, running two hundred miles 
through the Grand Canyon in a long succession of falis 
and rapids, Arizona has one of the greatest water 
powers in the world. There are many streams whose 
power will make the foundation of a manufacturing in- 
dustry, and a greater force than all, which will yet be 
harnessed in the service of man, is now running to 
waste in the solar energy that beats upon the despised 
deserts. 

These are a few of the varied resources of the ‘‘min- 
ing camp”’ which some superior persons in States that 
are comparatively poverty-stricken think will never 
reach self-governing stature. And among them all we 
have not mentioned mining. Arizona produced forty 
million dollars’ worth of copper in 1905. It now ranks 
next to Montana in that respect, and copper is a product 
that builds solid cities, not camps—a resource that can 
be counted upon to last indefinitely. Arizona produces 
gold, too, and silver and lead and quicksilver and rare 
minerals of many kinds. It has vast beds of valuable 
building stones, and its deserts are rich in lime and 
chemicals. 

When Congress divided Arizona and New Mexico, 
over forty years ago, it did so because their union was 
plainly unnatural and burdensome to both. They are 
naturally separated by the Continental Divide which 
makes communication between them difficult, turning 
Arizona’s currents of intercourse toward California and 
New Mexico’s toward Texas. At that time Congress 
gave a pledge that Arizona should in due time become 
a separate State. The only reason for violating that 
pledge now is one of partizan strategy. It is thought 
that Oklahoma and the Indian Territory, whose right 
to joint admission nobody denies, would be a Demo- 
cratic State, and for the sole purpose of balancing their 
Democratic Senators with two Republican Senators 
Arizona is to be dragged into the Union at the end ot 
New Mexico’s lariat. Her people object to having their 
interests sacrificed for such an object. They are not 
playing politics; not thinking of politics, and they ask 
the politicians to keep their hands off their destinies. 


IN WASHINGTON 


znto infinity.) Them mirrors are set regular on the 
parallel an’ the effect zs remarkable. (Waving a light 
inclusive gesture at the wall frescoes.) Now this here 
is what we call the President’s room—finished in fifty- 
nine an’ never retouched. Note them cheerubs. Ob- 
serve the flesh tints. On the ceiling—Peace an’ Plenty 
—Domestic Art—Birth of the Flag. Observe how the 
figgers stand out! Now look at this figger—you see 
facin’ toward you the front of the right arm—inside 
of the left knee—face-an’-eyes. Now come over here. 
(Entire Ftd shifts to opposite side of the room.) See 
how it follows you? Who do ycu see facin’ you now? 
The front of the right arm—inside of the left knee— 
face-an’-eyes.”’ 

YounG WomAN LEADING CHILD (whispering to an- 
other of her party)—‘\’ve seen’em where the both 
eyes follered you, but I never see the whole figger that 
way.” 

ELDERLY GuipE—‘ Vow you know what a wonderful 
fine piece of art it is. Come this way.”’ 


The weather-map stands by the wall in the ‘‘Mem- 
bers’ retiring room,’’ behind the Speaker’s desk. Every 
morning the weather-map man is working there, paint- 
ing in his curves and arrows, isobars and isotherms and 
things, making the day’s picture of the weather. It 
takes a long time, for the country is big, and there are 
very many kinds of weather, and before it is done many 
people have dropped in to see how it is getting on. The 
pilgrims wander thither, sometimes, when the House is 
not in session, and linger, for is it not surely an amaz- 
ing thing to stand here at ten o’clock in the morning 
and know just what sort of weather folks had at break- 
fast time in Boston and El Paso and Duluth and Tampa 
and Sacramento, know which way the wind was blow- 
ing and whether there was rain or snow or thunder. 
Patient, tired-looking, little old ladies blink at the 
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arrows through their spectacles, or two sisters, per- 
haps, vaguely embarrassed, wistful—one of them lead- 
ing a little child. Mostly they study the curves and. 
arrows of Cali- 
fornia and Flor- 
ida, for it is 
likely to be cold 
these days in 
Washington, 
and slushy and 
unpleasant in 
the streets. 

‘*Look at San 
Diego,’’ whis- 
pers the one with the 
little girl. ‘‘It’s fifty 
there.”’ 

‘“Yes,’’ says Aunt 
Min, ‘‘it’s the Pacific 
Ocean keeps that 
warm.’’ And then 
they go coasting across 
the map — ‘‘Denver’s 
thirty—zero in  Chi- 
cago—Montreal ten be- 
= low — it’s raining all 

over the South—and— 
look! Key West is sev- 
enity-six!’’ ‘‘The idea!’’ gasps Aunt Min, almost re- 
sentfully, ‘‘I never would 'a’ thought it was ¢Za¢ warm.”’ 

‘‘We can see where we want to go for the winter, 
can’t we?’’ smiles the other, knowing very well that 
they couldn’t possibly go. ‘‘Seventy-six—we could 
wear our little muslins down there all right, couldn't 
we?’ And presently they straggle away, still held by 
the vision of the trip, jesting shyly about it as they go. 

From the House, now and then, a statesman saunters, 
in his hand a newly opened letter—from the manager 
of his lumber camp, perhaps, saying that the thaw has 
set in and hauling is becoming difficult ; from the ranch 
foreman back in Wyoming or Montana; from the wife 
left behind in the prairie town or gone home, perhaps, 
for a few weeks with the children. The great man 
bends over the map and studies it above his glasses, 
then turns and beams benignly on his colleague. ‘‘4’ll 
bet my wife’s plants froze last night, all right!’’ says 
he. With what an urbane and Jove-like air he returns 
to the chamber—to his mahogany desk and “Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise to’’—and the mighty affairs of state! For 
is it not pleasant to be here in Washington, and to have 
merely as a matter of course all these map-men and 
thermometers and cloud experts working for one; to 
saunter over to the Capitol after breakfast and have the 
great Government itself, so to speak, come to one’s 
desk and tell whether Jimmy has coasting this morning 
or the water pipes have frozen up in the house at home! 






“Now, the rate on tomatoes is 


There are nearly four hundred representatives in 
Congress—four hundred oratorical temperaments burst- 
ing to be released. The oratorical temperament is a 
terrible, a tyrannical thing. It mws/ be heard. It 
sings as inevitably as does the skylark in gushes of un- 
premeditated art; flows on and on, like water down-hill. 
Hungrily it attacks despotism, itself a sterner despot. 
Those who suffer from it live only when in the ecstasy 
of expression, while silent they die cartinuous deaths 
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offered in the interests of the patent medicine industry. 
Senator Lodge got in his proviso that permits the 
Gloucester fishermen to use boracic acid in the prepara- 
tion of their ‘‘salt’’ codfish; and successfully presented 
another amendment which would seem to belie the re- 
peated charge that the large patent medicine interests 
of his State influence his actions. This amendment 
provides that the formulas of foods, drugs, and liquors 
shall be open to the extent of declaring the amount of 
alcohol or opium in any form contained therein; and 
it will furnish the Proprietary Association of America 
some unadulterated food for thought. Senator Money 
got one vote (his own) on a substitute bill fathered by 
the National Food Manufacturers’ Association, the un- 
derlying principle of which shines te forth from a 
statement made last year by one of the bill’s devisers: 
‘‘There will be a food law enacted at the next Con- 
gress. What we must decide is, shall it be a food iaw 
of the manufacturers or of the food commissioners?”’ 
The most important and powerful opposition was 
ae the liquor clause, and was brought to bear by the 
National Wholesale Liquor Dealers’ Association, which 
represents the blended whisky interests. They won 
a partial victory. It is the boast of the National Whole- 
sale Liquor Dealers’ Association, in a recent circular, 
that by its sole efforts it prevented last year’s bill from 
coming toa vote inthe Senate. 't sent Warwick M. 
Hough to Washington on a large salary, with an almost 
unlimited allowance, with instructions not only to act 
as counsel, but also to ‘‘manufacture’’ public opinion. 
Mr. Hough’s attacks upon the bill have as their objec- 
tive point Dr: Wiley, the Director of the Bureau of 
Chemistry. Dr. ‘Wiley, while not opposing blended 
or compounded liquors as such, and admitting that 
they are perfectly legitimate, if poe blended, 
takes the ground that the process of blending as now 
practised permits the inclusion of poisonous flavor- 
ing, coloring, and strengthening matter, of any kind 
whatever, that the blender may see fit to use. He 
was at one time extensively quoted to this effect. Since 
then Mr. Hough has devoted much time and effort to 
attacking the Director of the Bureau of Chemistry. 
His Association employed a sort of journalistic lobbyist 
named William Wolff Smith to ‘‘mold public opinion”’ 
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like Prometheus chained to his rock, silence gnawing 
their vitals. And yet it is only rarely, in this imperfect 
world, that full freedom comes for the fulfilment of 
their functions—such a time, for instance, as the debate 
on the Railroad Rate bill. The general public often 
imagines that a debate in the halls of Congress is a 
means toanend. It is, on the contrary, the end itself 
—the safety-valve, the lifeboat. Practically every one 
was willing that the rate bill should pass. No reason, 
therefore, for shutting off debate—no hurry, no ‘‘gag- 
rule,’’ no hindrances. Day after day, at any hour, you 
could look in at one of the galleries and hear just what 
you had heard the day before, just what you might 
hear to-morrow, every orator speaking on the same 
side, flowing on in a grand, sweet song. 


ScenE.—House of Representatives, the House being 
in Committee of the Whole House on the bill (H. R. 
12,987) to amend an act entitled *‘An Act to Regulate 
Commerce,” etc., etc. Chairman reading his morning 
paper, the Hon. Uncle Joe Cannon in the distance, 
chewing an unlit cigar. A few Congressmen writing 
letters. The galleries — In one corner, however, 
across a vista of empty desks, burns one unit of happy 
life and fire, where the young gentleman from Geor- 
gia ts speaking. 


11:25 A.M. THE GENTLEMAN FROM GEORGIA (27 the 
serto-sympathetic manner and an accent that would 
melt adamant) —‘‘But, Mistah Cha’man, how's the 
little average felluh a-goin’ to hyah a lawyah? And 
even if he hyahs one, suh, what’s to become of his 
business while he’s waiting the decision of the cou'ts? 
Mistah Cha’man, Ah say to you, they’ve been beggin’ 
us foh bread, and we have given them a stone. We 
must give them not alone the right, but the powah to 
enfose that right. Ah know, Mistah Cha’man, Ah be- 
lieve in ma heart of hearts—”’ 

12:15 P.M. THE GENTLEMAN FROM ILLINOIS—‘And 
what do we find is the result? Why, Mr. Chairman, 
vinegar in carload lots, Chicago to Hot Springs, Ar- 
kansas, a distance of six hundred and eighty-six miles, 
is rated at thirty-three cents per hundredweight. 
Vinegar in carload lots, Chicago to Wichita, Kansas, a 
distance of six hundred and eighty-six miles, is—’’ 

1:10 P. M. THE CHAIRMAN—‘‘The gentleman from 
Illinois has twenty minutes remaining, and the gentle- 
man from Ioway one hour and twenty-three minutes.”’ 
(Gentleman from Illinots, havingatalked at the rate of 
seventy words a minute for only one hour and thirty- 
seven minutes, looks as though he had Just recetved 
the news of his assassination.) 

THE GENTLEMAN FROM IowAy—“‘I will yield to the 
gentleman such time as he desires.’’ (7he gentleman 


Srom Illinois swallows painfully and proceeds.) 


2:45 Pp. Ms THE GENTLEMAN FROM loway (sparring 


Sor an opening tn the literary-judictal or broad-minded 


manner)—‘No one here, sir, wants to harm the rail- 
roads. They have touched with their iron fingers 
the deserts of the West, an’ made them to blossom as 
the rose. /uv/, sir, while the railroads Aave benefited 
the people, the people—’’ (Uuchains the dogs of war.) 

3:30 P. M. THE GENTLEMAN FROM NEW YORK (27 the 
sinister-prophetic manner)—* ‘Slowly the tumbrels roll 
along the street, six tumbrels carry the day’s nine to 
La Guillotine. All the monsters :magined since imag- 


Ser an occasional door- 


15 


ination,’ etc., etc. Mr. Chairman, sansculottism is not 
dead, but only sleeping, and will be aroused and whirl 
in bloody maelstroin, zo/ at the behest of those who re- 
spect the law, but of those who—’”’ 

3:45 P. M. GENTLEMAN FROM OHIO (cu the guasi- 
humorous, anecdotal manner)—‘The-a-a gentleman’s 
misgivings remind me-a-a of that old stow-ry of the-a-a 
school baw-aw-y who, one dark night, became fright- 
ened at what he thought was a ghost and—a-a—when 
he got up to it found that it was only—a-a—friendly 
guide post pointing the way. (Pauses for laughter to 
subside.) Now, sir, coming as I do from—”’ 

4:20 P. M. GENTLEMAN FROM Kansas (22 fud/ cry, 
collar wilted, scalp-lock dang ling over hts eyes, 
hands aloft and qguivering)—‘ Mr: Chair-r-man, I say 
to you, sir-r, God /e/p the business, large or small, 
which is not proof against this, the most gigantic sys- 
tem of robbery known since bandits ceased to hold 
up the United States mail! These are the only com- 
mon carriers in the world who do what they please, 
where they please, and (shaking cheeks like Bosco 
the Wild Man) when they please! For fifty years-a 
they have hid behind the xgis of the Constitution, 
and I say to them, to these common carriers of this 
glorious country, who kick and sguzr-r-m at the pro- 
spective legislation, I say to them, sir-a, ‘You have 
appealed to Cesar-r-r and to C@sar-r-r you must 
Go! (Gulps down half a glass of water). Mr. 
Chairman, what is it they would have, wav is it? I 
know not, sir, but I do know that what they have now 
is the throttling of supply and the domination of de- 
mand. The gentlemen from Maine and Pennsy!vania 
and New Hampshire protest against the bill—we have 
much to learn from these 
three we-z-7se men. Let 
those follow them who 
will—I quarrel not with 
my neighbor — but my 
only course in this mat- 
ter is clear. It is the 
course that I have fol- 
lowed, and, please God, 
in my foolish fatuity w77// 
follow till I die—that the 
voice of the people (z7dex 
finger quivering aloft) 
is the votce—of—GOD!” 

5:15 P. M. GENTLEMAN 
FROM WISCONSIN. (Shad- 
ows of evening are clos- 
ing in about the Capi- 
tol. Senate has long 
since adjourned, corrt- 
dors are empty ercept 





keeper or attendant with 
mop and broom. In the 
Hlouse a few members 
doze at thetr desks)\—‘ Now, Mr. Chairman (‘shoo//71¢" 
his cuffs and taking a running start), the rate on 
tomatoes zs—"’ 

By day the song flows on. By night the printers, 
imprisoning the music in type, prepare it for distribu- 
tion—franked and sent to the waste places. The proc- 
ess is known as ‘‘putting one’s self right with the 
folks at home.”’ 


The Boy Orator from Georgia 


D OR FRAUD? 


(Continued from page 1?) 


by sending out to such newspapers as would print his 
matter articles opposing Pure Food measures. 

Mr. Smith can be hired (as he frankly advertises) on 
either side of a controversy. He is a press agent for 
the highest bidder, but he is not an honest press agent 
because he does not inform the newspapers which he 
serves that he is furnishing them with intentionally 
biased matter, and some of them print it as bona fide 
news. It was Smith who sent out the famous fake 
Wiley interview in which Dr. Wiley was made to with- 
draw his aspersions upon blended whisky. 

Another and a more important attempt to prejudice 
the public mind proved abortive. A representative of 
the blended whisky interests called upon Lifcoln 
Steffens, the political and sociological writer, and asked 
him if he would undertake an investigation into the 
whisky question and write an article ‘‘showing up 
Wiley,’’ at a very large price. Mr. Steffens suggested 
that the investigation might not develop that Dr. Wiley 
deserved ‘‘showing up.’’ He was assured that it would, 
and that this was the main purpose of his employment, 
whereupon he declined the commission promptly. In 
justice to Mr. Hough, I will say that there is nothing 
to connect him with the offer to Mr. Steffens. 

These matters I mention at some length because in a 
sense Dr. Wiley is the storm centre of the fight. In 
every possible way the opponents of pure food have 
tried to discredit him, and much of the genuine oppo- 
sition to the bill in Congress is masked behind a disin- 
clination to put so r.uch power into the hands of any 
man as the bill would (so it is claimed) put in the hands 
of the Director of the Bureau of Chemistry. 

Another point of attack will presumably be the patent 
medicine section. No particular effort was made by the 
nostrum manufacturers to bring pressure to bear upon 
the Senate, which a month ago seemed by far the most 
likely place to defeat the legislation. It seems incum- 
bent upon them, therefore, to make a fight in the House, 
for the bill, as reported by the House Committee on 
Interstate Commerce, which has it in charge, not only 
compels a statement upon the label of every proprietary 
remedy containing alcohol, opium, cocaine, or other 
poisons of the amount or percentage of the poison, but 
also forbids the making of false claims upon the label, 


a decidedly serious interference with the recognized 
methods of the patent medicine business. Whether the 
Proprietary Association of America will attempt, in the 
manner made familiar by their victories in State Leg- 
islatures, to bulldoze the House through the editorial 
columns of the newspapers, remains to be seen. 

Should the bill pass the House, it will be in a some- 
what different form from that in which it has passed 
the Senate, the changes being probably such as will 
render it more surely conservative of the popular inter- 
ests. Then will come the conference between the 
Senate and the House, and finally the decision as to 
whether, after the long years of effort, the nation is 
to be protected in what it swallows. Moreover, this 
time the makers (or non-makcrs) of our laws will inevi- 
tably go on recotd. No opportunity, such as enabled 
anti-pure-food Senators to beat the bill without ever 
standing up for a count, will be available this year. 

The issue is clear. It is honesty against fraud. It 
is the interests of the whole people against the interests 
of a few, and a dishonest few. Senator Aldrich, who 
as a wholesale grocer appreciates the profits in adulter- 
ated foods, pathetically inquired in the last session: 

‘‘Are we going to take up the question as to what a 
man shall eat and what a man shall drink, and put him 
under severe penalties if he is eating and drinking 
something different from what the chemists of the 
Agricultural Department think it is desirable for him 
to eat or drink?’’ 

Anything more typically disingenuous could hardly 
be conceived. Pure food legislation does not seek in 
any manner to control the public’s eating and drinking. 
Under it men may swallow whatsoever pleases them. 
They may buy and sell, = and receive anything 
within the whole range of lawfulcommerce. But their 
dealings must be honest. They may sell oleomargarine 
and glucose (perfectly good and wholesome articles 
despite public prejudice) without iet or hindrance. But 
they must not sell oleomargarine for butter, or glucose 
for sugar. ‘‘Let the label tell.’’ That is the whole 
issue of pure food, and here is its Golden Rule: 

‘*No food or drug should be allowed to enter into 
sale which deceives or tends to deceive the customer, 
either by its name, its advertisement, or its vharacter.”’ 





~——- + 










ED REILLY looked the supper-table over; care- 

i fully, if discreetly. Since the beginning of the 

street-car strike the Reilly bill of fare had hardly 
been up to the average. Ted sighed a little, seeing 
a familiar centrepiece coming on. Dan Reilly, the 
motorman, at the head of the table, drew the dish 
toward him and served with impartial if discriminat- 
ing hand. But Teddy only looked down on his plate, 
watching his mother out of the tail of his eye. 

“Well, Teddy?” said Mrs. Reilly softly. 

**Can't I have some bread an’ milk, ma?”’ 

Ted’s mother looked at the untouched plate, cast a 
quick glance at her husband, then sighed gently. ‘‘ Yes, 
dear,’’ she answered, after a moment's hesitation; ‘go 
and get it."’ Ted obeyed with alacrity 

‘Don’t ye like the stew, Teddy?’ asked Reilly. 


‘T ain’t very hungry,’’ answered the boy diplomati- 
cally, ‘‘Warren gave me a couple o’ apples out o’ the 


store while I was carryin’ papers."’ 

“Oh, I see,” replied his father with mock serious- 
ness. Then a real grimness settled around his mouth. 
‘We'll be doin’ well to get ‘stew’ if this thing keeps 
up,’’ said he 

“Don’t, Dan, 

‘All right, ma, I won’'t,’’ 
fully 

“T'll bet ol’ Whitehead ain't sittin’ down to stew,” 
sttapped Ted's sister 

‘*Mamie!’ said her mother reprovingly. 

“There’s more’n one kind o’ stew to sit down to,”’ 
said the motorman grimly. 

Ted, bent over the big bow], stole an inquiring glance 
at his father. What kind of a ‘‘stew’’ was he thinking 
of that caused such a forbidding look? and what had it 
to do with the president of the trolley road? There was 
a puzzled cast to the boy's face, but he said nothing, 
having a discretion apparently beyond his years, For 
Ted was under rather than over the usual size of a lad 
of twelve. He was, however, a solid bunch of boy; 
clean-limbed, clear-skinned, and bright-eyed. Ted's 
eyes were his passports—large, pure, deep, the grayest 
of Irish gray, and set under a brow singularly high and 
full; just now they were full of cogitation. ‘‘Wonder 
if pa’ll be glum like this till the strike's finished?’’ he 
asked himself. 

As his last crust went down, the nickel-plated door 
bell in front buzzed noisily. 

‘*Run an’ see who 'tis,"’ said Reilly, waking from his 
muse. 

Ted slipped out of the chair and disappeared. A 
shuffling of feet and low murmur of voices floated in 
presently from the outer room. Ted reappeared tip- 
toeing. 

t's Mr. Webster and some men,"’ he whispered. 
“IT put 'em in the front room,” 

“That's right, sonny,” said Reilly. ‘‘Tell 'em I'll be 
right in.” 

“Sha’n’t I light the fire, Dan?’’ asked his wife. 

‘*‘No, ma, I'll ’tend to it,’’ said her husband briskly. 

“Oh, Dan, you'll be careful, won't you?"’ Mrs. Reilly 
whispered. : 

‘Sure, Mary,’’ answered Reilly, with a pat on his 
wife’s shoulder; ‘‘now don’t worry.’’ With a wistful 
look she watched him disappear, then energetically 
began to pick up plates. 

“You children stay right in here,’’ she commanded. 

Of the six men in the parior, Reilly was easily the 
most at ease. The visitors suffered from the inconven- 
ience of ‘‘best clothes,’’ and sat about in the stiff fashion 
of workmen ‘‘dressed up”’ on a week-day. But this wore 
off as Reilly, having attended to light and warmth, 
proceeded to do the honors. Producing the remnants 
of a box of Christmas cigars from a little bookcase, he 
passed them around, and under the curling smoke faces 
relaxed. All hitched their chairs toward the fire, for 
the whistling of a sharp February wind outside made 
the cheerful sputter of the gas flame very welcome. 

It was arepresentative group. Webster, tall, smooth- 
faced, and clerical-looking, stood for the conductors; 
Johnson, ruddy, sandy-haired and bearcied, for the barn 
men; Reilly for the motormen. Each member of the 
executive committee represented some individual type 
in Lodge 77, the local union that had so tightly tied up 
the little town in the street-car strike. And every 


"appealed Mrs. Reilly. 
responded Reilly cheer- 
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THE STORY OF A BOY AND A STRIKE 


By M.S. KELLEY 





man of them was rated by the superintendent as Ar. 
Though Webster, smoothest tongued, was chairman, the 
men turned instinctively to Reilly for leadership. His 
jaw was of the kind ‘‘cut off with a saw,’’ and the steel- 
gray eyes under the bulging brows had no flinch in 
them. The weather-beaten countenance wore a dogged 
look as it now turned toward the chairman. ‘‘Well?’’ 
said Reilly interrogatively. 

Webster cleared his throat; the others recrossed 
their knees; each flicked the- ashes from his cigar and 
bent forward attentively. 

‘‘Boys,"’ said the chairman, ‘‘here’s where we've got 
to spit on our hands. We—no one around, is there, 
Dan?”’ 

‘‘No,"’ answered the motorman, ‘‘they’re all in the 
back. Fire ahead.”’ 

‘It’s now or never with us,’’ went on Webster ear- 
nestly. ‘‘We've got to take some kind of stand right 
here. What's the situation? We tried to have a talk 
with the ol’ man this mornin’, didn’t we? What did we 
get? Pretty near the ‘marble heart,’ I’m _ thinkin’. 
He'd be willin’ to discuss hours an’ pay with us ‘as in- 
dividuals'—oh, yes! after he'd talked it over with our 
dear friend, the superintendent. But how about recog- 
nizing the Union, or how about the main thing—taking 
on again the men that Darley fired? Nothin’ doin’, 
that I heard. It'll just suit Darley to break up our 
claims an’ take 'em up piecemeal; but if we let him, 
the jig’s up. We've got to make a move that'll put the 
whole thing right up to Whitehead, and ina lump. My 
motion is to get a vote from the Lodge, offerin’ to sub- 
mit the whole business to arbitration. That’ll catch 
the public.”’ 

‘*Yes, but it won’t catch the ol’ man,’’ said Reilly 
dryly. ‘‘We might as well figure this thing as it is, 
not’s we'd like to have it. Whitehead ain't going to 
arbitrate till he finds he’s got to. What’s more, he 
knows this is as good a time as any to find that question 
out. Oh, he’s picked his time all right. See how foxy 
he’s been. We've been all winter gettin’ the force 
unionized, ain't we? Spring’ll be comin’ pretty soon, 
an’ with it the park and excursion business. Does he 
wait till then, when we'd have him onthe hip? Hardly. 
He takes the bull by the horns and has Darley wave 
the red flag at us by firin’ a half a dozen of the boys. 
An' I must say he made a good pick. But the men 
wa'n't fired for joinin’ the Union—oh, no! just for 
‘cause,’ that’s all. Well, most of ’em Aad better put 
less into their mouths and not let so much out of ’em; 
but all the same, we know why ‘twas done zow. This 
thing has got to be tried out. Whitehead knew it, an’ 
he was smart enough to force our hand an’ do it this 
winter. He ain’t doin’ any arbitratin’ till he’s found 
he’s got to; ye can bet on that."’ Reilly bit off the end 
of his half-chewed cigar and reiighted it deliberately. 

‘But, Dan, we've got to do something,’’ responded 
Webster plaintively. ‘‘The boys expect us to do some- 
thing. They ain't goin’ to sit down an’ see a lot o’ 
scabs take their places withcut a kick. We've got to 
have an issue. This strike’s got to turn on something.” 

“It'll turn on whether them cars run or not, for the 
next week,’’ answered Reilly dogmatically. 

‘‘Now ye’r talkin’!"’ broke in Johnson's deep voice; 
‘that’s all there’s to it. If them cars run, it’s all off. 
They mustn't run.” 

‘They're Whitehead's cars,"’ said Reilly. 

‘‘Mebbe,”’ retorted Johnson, ‘‘but if he owns the cars 
he don't the town. The town’s walkin’, ain’t it? Some 
‘cause they hev to; others ‘cause they want to, or want 
their labor trade; none of 'em ‘cause they like to. All 
the same, on the dead q. t., they've got to be kept 
walkin’; kept walkin’ till they holler so loud White- 
head can't stend for it.” 

‘‘How far would you go?’’ inquired a nervous voice. 

“The limit—the whole d—d limit,’’ ejaculated John- 
son, ‘This ain’t no boys’ play; them cars can't run; 
we've got to tie ‘em up.”’ 

‘‘Well?'’ inquired Webster testily. 

‘“‘We've got to get out a force o’ pickets that are 
pickets," continued Johnson unabashed; ‘pickets 
that'll ‘persuade’ any strike-breaker that they don’t 
want our jobs; that the air up here ain’t healthy for 
‘em. Switches'll be liable to get out o’ order, too, ’t 
this season o’ the year,’’ he added with a grin; ‘‘an’ 
mebbe we'll have the luck to get a rattlin’ good bliz- 
zard. One ‘ud help lots.”’ 

‘*Whitehead won't be takin’ back bum motormen to 
buck blizzards,’’ interjected Reilly. 
~ **Mebbe he’ll be glad to take 'em «// back,"’ answered 
Johnson warmly. ‘‘We'll weed the bums out after- 
ward; they'll get no new tickets. But we're strikin’ 
for ‘all or none’ back, ain't we?’’ 

‘‘And Whitehead says ‘he'll see us in hell first,‘ don’t 
he?’’ snapped Webster. 

‘He'll see hell if he don’t,’ responded Johnson 


















grimly. He turned to Reilly. ‘‘Dan,’’ he said ener 
getically, ‘‘you've got to stand for this. What did yo: 
walk out for? Not ’cause ye thought ye was goin ’t: 
lose yer own handle, was it? No; ‘cause ye saw Darley 
was holdin’ the blue envelope over every man’s hea 
as aclub to scare him out o’ the Union; ’cause ye saw 
some 0’ yer mates gettin’ a hard deal, and was mai 
enough tostand by ’em. Ye've said yerself the strike’l! 
turn on whether them cars run or not. We've got no 
choice. It’s up to us to see they don’t run—either that 
or lay down; mebbe save our own necks while leavin’ 
the others go hang. What d’ye say, Dan?’ 

Reilly, sitting in silence .with his hands clasped 
tightly over his knee, gazed long and meditatively into 
the fire. Outside, the rising wind, wailing dismally 
through the narrow street, shook the windows viciously. 

The five stared at him intently, only the ticking of 
the little clock on the bookcase breaking the deep hush, 
Presently he squared his broad shoulders, and, turning 
toward the group a jaw set hard, said: 

“I’m for this. I'll vote for it. This thing is war, 
an’ war is hell. Each side’s got to fight as it can, not’s 
it ud like to. An’ this is the only way we can fight 
now. ‘To-day Whitehead’ll teil ye he’s got nuthin’ to 
arbitrate. If his road’s tied up a week, he may dis- 
cover he’s got several things. It’s up to every man to 
get out an’ do the best he can. But, Chris,’’ here the 
speaker turned sharply to Johnson, ‘‘we can’t stand 
for any o’ this fool talk o’ dynamite. You know that.” 

“That talk’s all hot air,’’ answered Johnson, ‘‘but 
what makes me sick is to have it come from jest two 
or three 0’ the very fellows we're tryin’ to help out. 
They’ve jest got to shut up. There’s no danger, 
though, o’ their firin’ off anythin’ more’n their mouths. 
The only ‘blow up’ you'll hear of ’ll be a few fuses 
Some 0’ ¢hem’s liable to go off now and then,’’ grinned 
Johnson cheerfully. 

‘*Well,’’ broke in Webster impatiently, ‘‘we’ve got to 
report action, Whatis your motion anyhow, Johnson?”’ 

“That the chairman name a picket committee, an’ 
another on ‘ways and means’; the kind that'll know 
their business. ’Twon’t be necessary to send their 
names to the ‘News’ office, neither. The less fuss we 
make, an’ the smoother front we put up, the better. 
Dan an’ I are goin’ fish-spearin’, jest to show how 
little we’re worried. Hey, Dan? We'll be ’round when 
wanted, though,’’ Johnson added significantly. 

‘Hold on, hold on,’’ laughed Webster, ‘‘let’s get a 
vote on this. I've got a motion in here myself. I want 
an expression from every man. Now, then, one at a 
time.” 

They voted, each in turn, Reilly last. 
Chris,’’ he said shortly. 

‘**Tie up’ has it,’’ announced Webster curtly. 

The room grew still. Against the windows came the 
thrash of snow. The little group were facing a hard 
week, and the knowledge of it rested on the grave 
faces lighted up by the flickering fire. 

‘‘Anything else?’’ asked the chairman. 

‘‘Name your men,”’ said Reilly, shoving back his 
chair. 

Webster named them. 

For a day or two the town got about as it could—wet 
of foot and hot of head. The committee on ‘‘persua- 
sion” labored efficiently with solicitors for the strikers’ 
places. More than one applicant went out of town with 
a flea’'in his ear and a return ticket in his pocket. 
Cars were few and far between. Now and then one 
picked its way hesitatingly along, its passage marked 
by a running fire of ‘‘scab’’ from the small boy. Ted 
Reilly, out of sight of the house, led more than one 
chorus of this kind. But for three days of real service 
there was little. Then came the great blizzard, and the 
road, as Johnson put it, ‘‘was tied up for fair.’’ Streets 
and fences disappeared under a universal white. On 
the Lake Road tracks were buried under six-foot drifts. 
And not a man could be hired to lift a shovel. Great 

electric plows, inefficiently manned, attacked the over- 
flowing cuts abortively. It was a week before the rails 


“I’m with 


were clear again. Then both sides locked horns in the 
real struggle—the Union for recognition, the company 
to avoid it. 
Meanwhile the public, caught between these mill- 
stones, saw, impatiently, things go from bad to worse. 
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On the one side, the company protested there was 
noting to confer about; on the side of the men, 
the turning of every wheel increased the discontent. 
Nerves got on edge; mutterings succeeded chaffings; 
in spite of Johnson's promise, menaces and surly 
threats of dynamite were heard, and not all of them 
were ‘hot air.’’ Acar on the ‘‘Loop’’ unaccountabl 

fouid itself in the ditch; another came in after dar 

fron the Lake Road, its windows broken, its floor 
covered with stones. The community bestirred itself. 

J echnically, the president’s declaration of ‘‘nothing 
to rbitrate’’ put it—as Webster told the Mayor’s com- 
mi tee—‘up to him.’’ They waited on Whitehead; 
reaconed, implored, expostulated. He was stiff. They 

u’ on the screws; they threatened franchises. The 
president declared he had no position to retreat from; 
the men had been discharged for cause and would not 
be reinstated. 

‘Wouldn’t he at least talk it over with a committee 
from the Lodge?”’ 

|: was a sore point. A promise from the president to 
consider the proposition and a date to which the com- 
mi. tee nailed him for an answer, was the best they could 
dr.g from him. Then they withdrew, temporarily. 

Vhitehead had more than their arguments to con- 
sic cr when he returned to his office. Ona desk there, 
a pile of clippings and letters from out of town made it 
clear to him that if this strike was not settled, and 
seitled right, a bigger frost would fall on his amuse- 
ment and excursion ventures in the spring than was 
now coating his idle car windows. He pushed back the 
he.p of papers impatiently and turned toward the win- 
dow. An empty car was crawling slowly up the big 
street. ‘‘Pshaw!’’ he muttered, whirling, ‘‘ Darley wasa 
fool to go at this thing wholesale; why didn’t he fire ‘em 
one by one?”’ He paced heavily across the floor, clear- 
eyed, alert, masterful—once—twice—thrice. Then he 
turned with decision toward the door of the outer office. 
“Oh! Muncie?’’ he called. 

His head clerk entered, looked at his chief a moment, 
then at a motion softly closed the door behind him, 

‘Muncie, I wish you'd ‘phone the barn 
and ask Darley to come over. And—you 
go by Dan Reilly’s, don't you? Well— 
tell him I'd like to see him.”’ 

[t was three o’clock when Muncie got 
his tip; five minutes later he was on the 
street. A pair of pickets, two squares 
from the car barn, scowled at him as he 
passed. Muncie, though-he felt trouble 
in the air, dropped no hint. His busi- 
ness was with Reilly. Sauntering down 
the hill by the motorman’s door, he 
stopped, turned as if struck by a thought, 
then skipped up the steps. 

Mrs. Reilly's surprised face answered 
the ring. 

‘Good afternoon,'’ said Muncie cheer- 
re “Dan around?”’ 

“Why, no, he’s— Come in, won't 
you?”’ P 

Muncie slipped inside. ‘No, thanks; 
can’t sit down. I just wanted to see Dan 
a minute.”’ 

‘“‘Why, he’s up the lake, fish-spearin’,”’ 
stuttered Mrs. Reilly, plainly flustered. 

‘‘Pshaw! that’s too bad.’ The visitor 
knit his brow. 

In the window seat, Ted Reilly ex- 
tracted his nose from his book and raised 
a round face of living interrogation. 
Muncie also read a troubled question in 
Mrs. Reilly's fine eyes. . 

“Just between you and me,”’ he said 
moothly, ‘‘Mr. Whitehead wants a little 
talk with Dan. It’s too bad. Can’t we 
get word to him?”’ 

“TI don’t even know where he’s spear- 
in’,’’ helplessly answered Mrs. Reilly. 

“T do, ma,’’ cried Ted, jumping up 
eagerly. ‘‘He goes right off Lake View. 
! can find his house in a minute.” 

“Why, Teddy, it’s three miles. I 
don’t suppose he could find a car; could 
he, Mr. Muncie?” 

“Tl don’t want no scab car,"’ cried the 
boy indignantly. ; 

“Why, Teddy!’’ said his mother re- 
provingly. 

Muncie grinned. ‘‘The service /s a lit- 
tle uncertain,’’ he said. 

“Oh, ’tain’t far, ma; pa let’s me go. 
I’ll skate it in no time an’ be back in 
time for papers.”’ 

“You wou/d come right back, wouldn’t 
you, dear?—I hate to let him go,"’ said 
Mrs. Reilly anxiously. ‘‘I suppose it’s 
important?” 

‘“‘Well—yes,’’ answered the head clerk 
slowly; ‘‘but you’re sure ye know where 
he is, bub?”’ 

“T was with him the last time he went 
up. He an’ Mr. Johnson have just one 
place, on purpose so’s—’’ Ted stopped. 
‘‘Where’s my skates, ma?’ he cried, 
slipping away from a detaining grasp. 

Mrs. Reilly buttoned up the little top-coat, then the 
brown eyes looked down into the gray. The mother’s 
head bent swiftly—Muncie looked out of the window. 

‘“‘Say, Ted,’’ he called, ‘‘no one else is in this, see?’’ 

‘“‘Sure!’’ came the answer as the door slammed. 

“T'll bet ol’ Whitehead’s on the run,”’ chuckled Ted 
as he jumped the steps. 

The shades of an early dusk were already gathering, 
as the boy pushed aside the frozen willows and left the 
hard traveling of the half-filled road for the sure foot- 
ing of the solid ice. Before him stretched the frozen 
floor of a vast arena with walls of rolling white. Under 
the shadows of the low-bent sky, ice and shore were 
merged in a desolation of interminable gray. Through 
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the great funnel of the distant Narrows the couriers of 
the north wind were hurrying, sowing intermittent 
gusts of sharp-edged crystals. Uneasy mounds of 
shifting snow eddied before the squalls, then sank in 
grotesque groupings. Casting a quick glance at the 
wintry landscape, Ted buckled on his skates and pushed 
rapidly upthe lake. He zigzagged through little lanes, 
wind-cut among snowy furrows, his head bent forward, 
every pound in him fighting the wind. Indistinctly, 
through the mists, he saw far ahead the little colony 
of fish houses, scattered like black dots over a huge 
white carpet. They were in front of Lake View, the 
end of the trolley line. For three-quarters of the way 
Ted went along swiftly; then ice and wind-formed 
bubbles forced him to discard his skates. Swinging 
them across his shoulders, he trotted briskly along and 
was soon within the silent village. ‘The fish huts were 
of all descriptions; some made of smooth matched 
boards, others of rude frames covered with canvas 
or tar paper. None exceeded three or four feet in 
either dimension, and all had sleds of some sort fast- 
ened to their squat sides for hauling the queer habita- 
tions ashore. Bags, brush, and débris of all sorts were 
piled about the bases of the huts, serving as wind 
breakg-and shutting out every ray of light from the in- 
teriorg; for the fish spearer works in darkness. In the 
gloom;. he sits unseen over a great ice hole, ready to 
hurl down his spear at his unsuspecting prey. From 
the little wood or charcoal stoves inside the huts, Ted 
saw smoke-pipes of every description projecting above 
the roofs, and he craned eagerly about in search of a 
familiar red funnel. He made the more haste, seeing 
already some of the houses being upset by their owners 
and slowly shoved ashore. Just ahead, the land pushed 
out into the lake in a short promontory, and in the 
little cove under its lee the boy discovered the object 
of his search. 

‘*Pa!’’ he cried, pounding on the rough door, ‘‘oh, 
pa!” 

Johnson's good-natured face peered out; the boy 
laughed to see the quick blinking of the eyes, shrink- 





He started to run, but his foot slipped 


ing from the sudden rush of the white glare outside. 
Then his face dropped suddenly. ‘‘Isn't father here?” 

‘‘Why, no—that is, not in the house. I reckon he's 
right ‘round here, though. Anything doin’, Teddy?’ 
asked Johnson keenly, noting the excited look on the 
boy's face. 

“‘Ma sent me up on an errand,” answered Ted diplo- 
matically. ‘‘I thought sure father was here.” 

‘Why, so he was, till just now,’’ responded Johnson, 
‘an’ I guess you'll find him over at Latrobe's yet. The 
water's so roily here, there’s no fishin’, and he went 
over to get in a word with Latrobe. He ain’t been 
gone more’n a quarter of an hour.” 

‘‘Where’s Latrobe's?" 
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‘‘Round the point; one o’ those black houses, quite a 
bit out. They say the water’s clearer out there; I hope 
so,'’ continued Johnson disgustedly. 

Ted moved off rapidly, but slowed down at Johnson’s 
hail. 

‘See here, Teddy. Don’t you stay over there with 
that flannel-mouth. If ye don’t find yer pa, come 
back. D’ye hear? I'll be here a half hour yet, an’ do 
you come over an’ go home with me. It’s goin’ to 
storm again, so mind now.” ; 

The boy nodded and disappeared around the point 
on the run. 

‘Latrobe's jaw makes me sick,’’ muttered Johnson 
as he pulled in his head and slammed the door. ‘All 
he’s out for is revenge. An’ to think we struck for the 
likes o’ him! Oh, he'll get took back with his threats, 
nit!’’ He growled a moment to himself, then hurled 
his spear down savagely in a gesture of angry disgust. 

Far out on the ice, beyond the point, Ted Reilly, 
through the falling shadows, saw the faint outlines of 
a few scattered houses. He hurried, looking anxiously 
about; for as he approached the huts one by one he saw 
their owners issue, tip them over on their sleds, and 
start for home. The fishing world was on the move. 
Still standing, further on, a solitary ‘‘black’’ house 
loomed up in uncanny solitude. Ted sprinted, for 
snow-filled gusts swept about him, and the rising wind 
moaned dismally under the sombre skies. But uncon 
sciously his feet slackened as he approached the lonely 
hut. Something in the gloom of that frozen desert 
stayed him. It was growing dark and—and he was 


afraid. Even at the door he hesitated. Was this the 
house? 
He bent forward and listened eagerly a moment. 
“To h—Il with Reilly!’ a sharp voice was crying 


back of the door, ‘tan’ good riddance to him, He's 
allus preachin’."’ 

Outside, the boy started up in alarm, but the menac- 
ing voice went on. 

“T'll show him whether I'm ‘all wind’ or not, an’ that 
d—d quick. I'll blow h—ll out o’ one o’ Whitehead’s 
cars, if [never run another. Yes,‘an’ to- 
night, too, d—n him! Darley sez you an’ 
I is soaks, eh? Well, we'll soak him one 
to-night, Buck, hard! Listen, we’ll—"’ 

Ted heard no more, for, recovering 
his breath, he started to run. But his 
foot, slipping on a patch of snow-covered 
ice, turned under him and he went down, 
his skates clattering sharply in the fall. 

There were sharp imprecations inside 
the hut, a noisy rush, and before the 
dazed boy could rise a rough hand pinned 
him, face downward, to the ice 

‘‘Aw, it’s only a kid,’’ said the taller 
of two men bent over Ted. ‘‘Quick, 
Buck, gi’ me that sack."’ 

‘*What yer goin’ to do with him?” 

‘‘Not hurt him, ye fool. So!’’ The 
man hastily caught a rough straw sack 


about the lad'’s head. ‘It’s Reilly’s 
boy,’’ he whispered. ‘‘The brat’s been 
list’nin’."’ 


*What'll ye do with him?” 

‘Stick him in the house till after dark. 
D’ye think I'm lettin’ him spot who we 
be, an’ likely blow on us? Shut up, will 
you?” 

The figure under his hand was strug- 
gling violently ; Ted was his father’s son. 
His captor lifted him, panting under the 
effort, and thrust him through the open 
door. 

‘See here!"’ gasped the man, ‘‘you git 
back on that seat ’n’ sit still. D’ye hear? 
You'll be through the ice if ye don’t, 
mind that.’’ He clutched the boy tightly 
with both hands, holding him safe until 
the warning had struck home; then, as 
the writhing form became suddenly in- 
ert, he added: 

‘‘No un’s goin’ to hurt ye. We're just 
goin’ to play a little joke, see? An’ all 
you've got to do is to sit still till we 
come back. But mind you, keep yer 
mouth shut.’’ Then the door slammed 
and there was a click of a lock. 

Five rods away, the shorter of the two 
men paused and looked back at the de- 
serted hut. ‘See here, Latrobe,’’ he 
said hesitatingly, ‘‘I dunno as I stand 
for this; it'll be worse’n the other.”’ 

‘Ye’ve vot to stand for it,’ fiercely 
replied the tall man. The rushing wind 
blew the black hair wildly about his dark 
face; even in the half light it was full of 
menace. ‘‘D'ye want to let him run 
ashore, yellin' an alarm,"’ he continued 
passionately, ‘‘an’ describin’ you an’ me? 
He’s safe enough. How long’s it goin’ 
to take to fix that bomb, eh? After that 
he can squeal and be d—d to him. Who's 
to know, when he’s put ashore, who 
‘twas or what house he bumped into? 
Black fish houses is plenty ‘round this 
lake."’ 

“It'll be murder if harm comes to him,”’ muttered 
the other. 

‘‘Nuthin’ ‘ll come to him, I tell ye. He's safe enough, 
an'ad—n sight warmer'n we be, standin’ here jawin’.”’ 
The speaker turned the collar of his thin coat around 
his neck and strode away. ‘‘Come on, ye fool,’’ he 
called, 

Near the shore, the pair caught sight of a line of 
moving lights above them, leaving the hill. Latrobe 
caught his companion by the arm, ‘‘It’ll be the las’ 
car that’ll run over that line to-night,’’ he hissed. 
‘We'll fix ’em.”’ 

Climbing up the bank between rows of fish huts 
stretched along the shore, the couple then floundered 
(Continued on page 24) 
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THE SPRING BY THE WATER TANK 
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ILL CREEK, no doubt, to all but the trainmen, 
M of the thousand travelers who daily pass it by, is 

nothing but aname upon the time-table. There's 
no village there; not even a railway station; nothing 
but a water tank and a siding, and farther down, by the 
creek, a pump house. It's beautiful there—so beautiful 
that when the train slows down you fancy the reason 
must be that it just can’t go by without stopping to 
look for a littlke—at the soft green meadows flowing 
away so tranquilly, with cattle in them, and the willows 
winding along by the creek, and a green wood that 
stands upon a knoll near by to gaze off toward the 
horizon at another wood, away yonder, so beautiful 
all floating in soft purple light. And the trees on 
the knoll, you fancy, gaze almost wistfully, as if they 
wished that they could live in those beautiful woods 
yonder; never any soft purple light to float on in our 
woods, so dull and prosy—and the bluejays and the 
blackbirds here, they scream and chatter so. But the 
bobolink, away yonder over the meadow, sings as if he 
were praising God for paradise. 

Strange, was it not, that the first train ever to lay in 
at the new Mill Creek siding should have been Jim's? 
Yet so it was. The time was early June—Jim won't 
forget the season soon, I think—and such a day! all sun 
and blue sky, and the land a green glory. But you'd 
have heard no G/orzas on the train. You could hardly 
mistake an American freight-train crew, at any time, 
for a band of choiring cherubim, much less the crew of 
No. 97 that morning. 

For they were overloaded and behind time. They 
had broken a drawhead down the line somewhere, 
which had stuck and hung infernally in fixing, and 
then they had got stalled on Magnet Hill and so had 
had to ‘‘double,’’ and then the same thing had hap- 
pened at Williamson, which meant more delay, and 
made them miss their meeting points with certain east- 
bound freights. And now, thrown off their schedule, 
ind away behind time, they were heading into Mill 
Creek siding to wait for the east-bound limited, the 
devil knew how long. Hence, at both ends of the train 
—profanity, deep and voluminous. Even Jim, the si- 
lent, the self-contained, as he climbed back upon the 
tender of the engine at the water tank, and _ pulled 
down the brand-new spout, muttered and growled. 

Well, no loss without its gain; if they were con- 
demned to that forsaken siding, he’d get away, for 
one half hour at least, from the everlasting reek and 
engine grease. And so, a dozen car-lengths from the 
switch, just where a country road rose to cross the 
track, with a white oak flinging a broad shadow over it, 
Jim sat down and braced his broad back against the 
tree-bole—oak to oak, you would have said—and gazed 
off over the fields. The strong, clear eyes of the man 
slowly kindled as he gazed. How big and free the 
land! lifting away under the wind like an Atlantic, 
heaving, freshening, breezy-green, toward the horizon. 
Overhead, in the immense freedom of the sky, great, 
deep-laden clouds, bellying with wind, went sailing. 
A sky, a whole sky, to sail in! 7Z7/ey were not tied to 
the fire-door of a locomotive, like himself. 

No, nor in the country here, the men either. This 
young farmer in the field here, this sunbrowned fellow 
on the machine, behind the two strong-stepping grays 
—there was the man; not running hither and yon 
at the beck and call of master-mechanics and train- 
despatchers and train-masters, but free, the master 
and the manager of his own affairs. 7/ere was the 
life; the«life that some day he himself should lead; 
these years he'd fixed his mind on that; these years 
that from a locomotive window he’d looked out on the 
green land and felt the sweep and freedom of it, felt 
deep in him the call of it. ; 

And then as he looked a sense of softer beauty stole 
over him. This little gray farmhouse here, with the 
apple and the cherry trees in its green, shadowy door- 
yard, and the brooding elm over the beehives, and the 
white doves dropping softly down like great summer 
snowflakes on the barn roof and gray old stacks, with 
the sweet June sunshine falling so quietly over it all— 
was it not beautiful? 

Ah, for a home like that; a home where se might 
dwell; she whom one day, please God, he should find, 
who'd make life sweet and whole again. Where was 
she in the world? he wondered, and the dream of 
woman that lies buried in the heart of every man 
awoke out of its slumber within him. 





A fragrance drew softly out of the green, shadowy 
dooryard and came and breathed upon him. He won- 
dered what it might be—some unknown, half-wild 
flower, perhaps, that grew in farm gardens; some 
flower the greenhouses of the city never knew. 

He rose and walked down the road toward it. A tiny 
brook came out of a wild-crabapple thicket, with a 
hundred bubbly tinklings. ‘‘So cool and green in 
here,’’ it seemed to say, ‘‘so cool and green.’’ But the 
man passed on. 

Opposite the gray farmhouse he paused, half-turned, 
and gazed at it; until, ashamed of staring, he turned 
away. On the other side of the road a path led into a 
little wood that rose on the slope toward the track. 
“There must be a spring in there,’’ he thought. 
‘There's where the little brook comes from.” 

And he turned and went up the path. 

At a table in the farmhouse kitchen that forenoon 
Almira stood. It was ‘‘ironin’ day,’’ and as she slid the 
swift flat-iron back and forth over the towels and the 
tablecloths she paused now and again to look, past the 
geraniums in the kitchen window, out across the road, 
where the new water tank, latest object in creation, 
rose silently into the sky. Away to the east, with its 
line of telegraph poles dwindling into the distance, ran 
the railway. And while the teakettle on the back of 
the stove sang softly to itself, and Almira gazed, the 
flat-iron ran slower and slower, and now anda then 
stopped for a moment, quite still, as if it had fallen into 
a dream. 

Since the day that she had been born the girl had 
lived in the gray farmhouse there beside the track, and 
scarcely been a journey on it. How many times, as 
she had watched the trains, born in far gray smoke, 
out of the great world she dreamed about, and sweep- 
ing by in power and strength and splendor, had she 
stood and gazed and wondered. 

And now, behold, the trains she had wondered at 
were going to stop there, every day, beside her door. 

And so, with I know not what maiden dreams min- 
gling with her expectant thoughts, Almira stood that 
forenoon looking out of the farmhouse kitchen window. 

And as she looked, far away down the track, as if it 
might be but a denser puffing of horizon haze, a slow 
smoke crept out into the world and grew, with deep, 
low roar. And then the roar slowly slackened, though 
the train drew on, till down across the pasture, at the 
end of the siding, they stopped, train and roar together. 

Almira’s eyes grew wide; the new world was going 
to open now, and right in the middle of a white napkin 
the flat-iron stopped altogether. 

And as the huge engine, dragging its interminable 
line of cars, came toiling on, quivering with effort spite 
of its strength, with the great fierce smoke-wreaths 
rushing up out of the stack, writhing and wrestling to- 
gether, like spirits fighting up out of the smoke of th: 
infernal pit, Almira’s gray eyes grew wider, and around 
the rim of the flat-iron, that stood, motionless as her- 
self, in the middle of the white napkin, a brown border 
appeared. 

And who was this figure, as if it might be out of the 
land of her dreams, that climbed back on the engine 
tender at the water tank, and stood out against the 
sky? Never such a figure had she seen. And for a 
moment, unconsciously to herself, Almira’s heart beat 
faster, while round the rim of the motionless flat-iron 
the brown border slowly grew. 

And when the engine had puffed on and passed out 
of sight behind the little grove opposite the house, and 
paused there silent, she drew breath again naturally, 
and, looking down as she started the flat-iron in motion 
once more, her eyes fell on the napkin and the huge 
brown spot of ruin in the midst of it. And she gave 
a little feminine shriek of dismay. But the teakettle 
on the back of the stove sang on to itself, quite con- 
tentedly. 

And now, while the repentant flat-iron ran swifter 
than ever, Almira’s thoughts ran swifter still, where 
but to the great engine hidden silent there behind the 
grove, and (though she would no doubt deny it) to that 
figure on the tender, standing out against the sky? 
How does not a girl’s heart, so delicately poised, vibrate 
to those deep currents? and how her eyes and her feet, 
though unconfessed, will follow where those currents 
draw? And so there was the water pail, providentially 
es th and the spring across the road, so sweet and 
cool! 
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Behold then, some minutes later, Almira, her \ 
pail in one hand, and Fate, all silent and unseen, lea 
her by the other, crosses the road and takes the tan 
pathway to the spring. 

And there at the turn of the path, not the toss. 4 
stone from the spring—ah, should she ever forget tit! 
—the shining doorway of her dreams flung sudd« ‘y 
back—there, in the broad sunny daylight—and 4. 
stood there, not a half-dozen steps away. 

Almira gave a little startled cry—would not , 
think you, should you step suddenly so through 
shining doorway of your dream?—and caught a hand ‘o 
her bosom, as if she must hide the- tumult there, a: 
half turned to flee away. 

And then her woman sense prevailed, and her ey: 
which until now could not but gaze, fell to the path » 
front of her, and she stepped forward—O, she must pn 
be a fooi!—and filled her pail, whiie the fool che 
flamed and flamed, she knew—O, could she but quench 
or dare to cover them! but that would be more foolish 
yet—and so she filled her pail and turned away, walk- 
ing swifter, swifter, till she gained the turn, where the 
blessed hazel screen might hide her. 

Long minutes afterward, when the Limited had come 
and gone, and his own train had drawn out of the sid- 
ing, Jim stood in the gangway of the locomotive. He 
was looking back at a little gray farmhouse, set in a 
green, shadowy dooryard, with a brooding elm beside 
it, that seemed to hang and float, dream-like, toward 
the horizon, further and further away, until it became 
just a gray-purple shadow there. And still he watched 
it, until even the gray-purple shadow melted, dissolved 
in the mist of the horizon, and vanished, and was gone. 

And Almira became a listener for engine whistles, 
and the secret watcher of a railway water tank; while 
between the watching and the listening she dreamed— 
ah, dreams and dreams! 

So, some four or five days later, if you had been 


r 

yr 
4 
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‘ there, you might have seen standing sociably together 


beside the spring a water pail and a jug—a brown 
earthenware water jug, such as engine-men use. 

im sat on the fallen trunk of an elm there, Almira 
beside him, like a wild rose beside a rock, her checks’ 
confusion brought into some order now, subdued toa 
softer bloom, that played over them with her changing 
thoughts, like summer wind on water. 

For she was thinking of the second time they'd met, 
two days ago—two days that seemed how long !—of how 
she’d gone to the spring with her pail (it just hap- 
pened that a train stood on the siding, and the water 
in the kitchen was so flat and stale!); and—was it not 
strange—who should come crashing down through the 
young trees and bushes ou the bank but that same 
engine-man. And of course she couldn't stay then; 
those biscuits she’d left in the cven, they would surely 
burn. 

But Fate, that foreordains, had planted at the turn 
of the path a young hawthorn—(‘‘Heaven bless all 
thorns!’’ thinks Jim since then)—and that hawthorn 
had thrust out a sudden arm somehow, as the girl went 
by, and clutched her flying skirt, a dozen spines at 
once, and held her fast. And her water pail went roll- 
ing, overturned, and Almira herself, half overturned, 
too, in ten thousand confusions, when she had got upon 
her feet again, found that engine-man on his knees 
beside her. Such atime it took him releasing those 
thorns! 

And then—of course, she couldn’t help it—he wou/d 
fill her pail and carry it for her, just to the edge of the 
road—she couldn't let him carry it any farther. 

And now they were sitting on the fallen elm trunk 
there together, silence between them—a strange, new, 
sweet, warm silence; no need for speech, it seemed. 
And when the talk began it seemed somehow just the 
overflowing of that silence. 

What a cool, sweet spring it was, the man said, so 
clear and clean. Was it her father sunk that little wall 
of stones around it? 

Yes, it was father; he couldn't bear things shouldn't 
be neat and clean. 

But it was hard, he thought, that she must carry 
water to the house so far. 

“‘Oh, no,’’ she didn’t mind. The engineer had told 
father that he could carry a pipe across from the spring 
right into the kitchen quite easily. That would be 
nice; but she should hate not to have an excuse to come 
here— ‘‘I mean, it’s so nice to be here—that is—O, I 
mean, you know, it’s such a pretty place!”’ 

Almira looked a wild rose beside a rock indeed at 
that speech. 

im turned his head away. ‘‘Yes, it’s beautiful,’’ he 
said. ‘All yourcountry here is beautiful.’’ Presently 
he went on: ‘‘Ah, there’s nothing like the country. 
It’s the only place to live, Ithink. Some day I mean to 
try it, too. Idon’t intend to give a railway all my life.”’ 

*‘But you don’t mean—you can’t mean—that you in- 
tend to leave your engine for a farm!’’ the girl cried. 
*‘O, how can you?”’ 

There was a moment’s silence before the man an- 


swered. 
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“So, you like an engine, then? I don’t much; but 
I’m glad you do.”’ 

The voice was very low. The color came and went 
for 2 moment on the girl’s cheek, then she answered: 

*\nd I—I'm glad you like a farm—only—I don’t un- 
derstand, you know, how you can like it better than an 
engine.” 
| .en for a little there was silence again. 

{f you like engines,’’ he went on, ‘‘you ought to see 

640, the one we’re running now.’’ His eyes lighted. 
“Really, don’t you want to go upand look at her? Any 
one that wants ¥ can have my job firing her, 
put she zs worth seeing—the latest thing in en- 
gins on the road. Come! come up and look at 
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in the hollow here. He ought to have been back half 
an hour ago, the loafer.’’ 

“That’s nodream, I’m dry as a fish plate. 
I’ll go down and see if I can’t dig him up.”’ 

He started toward the edge of the bank; then paused 
to speak again. Almira shrank in her green covert. 
The man was coming! and down the bank through 
weeds and bushes the girl fled. 

At the edge of the road she paused—her water pail— 
she had forgotten it! Then she heard footsteps behind 
her. Turning to flee again, she cast a hasty glance 


Guess 
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But when next she saw that figure which she watched 
for—the figure on the engine tender by the water tank 
—she could scarcely distinguish it, wrapped as it was 
from head to foot in a rubber raincoat, seen in dim 
glimpses through the driving of a warm June rain. 
And as she watched it while the engine drew ahead 
again behind the little grove opposite the house, and 
paused there silent, and the steady rain drove on, 
Almira grew forlorn. The path of true love was so 
damp this morning! 

Nevertheless, mother, looking out of the sitting- 
room window five minutes later, during a lull 
of the shower, saw Almira, in rubber galoshes 
and a great gray shawl, putting forth into the 





he 

‘Che girl drew back. 

You won’t need to go up where the men 
arc, we'll look at her over the edge of the 
bak, through the brush. There won't a man 
kn. w you’re within miles. Come!’’ 

|. was irresistible; and silently, side by side, 
dre wing shyly nearer together as they went, 
they stole up the bank and peered through the 
fri: ge of hazel at its edge. 

pon the track, right before them, stood the 
envine; and seated on the edge of a tie in its 
huze shadow, old Grunch, the engineer, sat, 
and growled to the head brakeman. 

A hulkin’ brute!’’ he was saying, ‘‘a great 
hulkin’ brute—that’s what I call her.’’ He 
jerked his thumb over his shoulder at the en- 
gine as he spoke. ‘‘Talkin’ with Smithy the 
other day—it was while we was waitin’ at Wat- 
sonville for 63—'long comes a little nincompoop 
‘prentice civil engineer, eyes a-bulgin’ bigger’n 
drivin’ wheels. 

‘‘Two hundred and thirty-three thousand 
pounds!’ he was sayin’, ‘empty, without the 
tender. Say, but ain’t she a sweet old whale; 
haul the great Egyptian pyrrymid,’ says he, 
‘once get it on wheels!’ 

‘*Listen at him,’ says I to Smithy, ‘just like 
all the rest; ain’t a dam depot loafer along 
the line but comes a-brayin’ round about this 
engine—she’s so big! Ain’t sense enough to « 
see that’s just the grouble with her, she’s so 
big.’ "Cause why? Well, just you try backin’ 
her down grade to make a couplin’, with two 
thousand tons behind her—that’s about double 
what an ordinary engine can pull—onto one of 
these little dinky old-fashioned freight cars, 
such as we've plenty on the system yet, and 
you'll see why; 640 just sits down on it, like a 
fat sow on a farrow pig, and when she gets up 








ain’t much left o’ dinky but scrap and kind- 
ling wood. They just had to give it up, and she 
ain't haulin’ to-day more’n half her capacity, 
she smashes the stuffin’ so out of the old rollin’ 
stock. A white elephant, I call her, barrin’ 
color, a dam white elephant.”’ . 

Almira gazed at the huge, silent machine; at the 
mysterious rods and links and levers, and the range of 
massive wheels, and the strange double cab, flung over 
the boiler’s back, wherein engineer and fireman were 
borne like babes by some gigantic mother. And this. 
mighty creation the engineer dared call a ‘“‘hulkin’ 
brute’—‘‘a dam white elephant!’ ‘Truly, a fearful 
blasphemy. 

But the brakeman got up and stretched and yawned. 

‘Where's Jim?’’ he asked. 

“Took the water jug down lookin’ for a spring run 


He stood there, not a half-dozen steps away 


over her shoulder. It was Jim with the missing pail. 
She seized it, with low, hurried thanks, and sped away 
across the road and up the front-door path, where the 
apple and the cherry trees, and the great elm, too, flung 
down their soft shadows for her to tread upon, until 
Jim, watching, saw her disappear, and the little gray 
gate of paradise close behind her. 

How dreamier than ever through the farmhouse 
kitchen window, where the geranium buds were all 
but blooming now, did the girl look out, in the 
days that followed, while all her world grew bright. 


flower garden, and exclaimed in wonderment. 

What would she have said then, a moment 
later, if she had seen—what from her window 
she could not see—Almira, still in- the galoshes 
and the gray shawl, hurrying down the splashy 
front-door path, dripped on by big drops from 
off the elm and the apple trees, with her water 
pail in her hand. 

Half-way up the path to the spring she saw 
the raincoat coming to meet her. She paused 
and half turned back, her cheeks flaming out 
as she fingered nervously something which she 
held hidden under the gray shaw! in her hand. 

Jim took the pail, with shining eyes, and 
turned back up the path toward the spring, the 
girl following with downcast eyes. 

“Twas going to the house to see you,’ he 
said; ‘‘I didn’t think you'd be coming to the 
spring on such a morning.”’ 

The flush on the girl’s face deepened. Ah, 
she should have let him do that. What would 
he not think, to see her coming so? And her 
flush grew deeper yet as she thought of what 
she carried in that hand under the shawl. 

At the spring Jim filled the pail and set it 
down, and they stood there together in embar- 
rassed silence. For Jim, too, was troubled with 
something on his mind, to do or say which he 
knew not how to go about. So they stood there 
together and neither spoke. Then the train 
whistled in the distance. No further time to 
grope, and he began: 

‘“There’s—there’s something—if you'll tell 
me, [’d like very much to know—and that is, 
your—your name. Mine is James Brown—Jim, 
the boys call me—if you care to know.” 

The girl looked up at him shyly. ‘‘ Yes, I have 
wondered, too; mine is Almira Horton,’’ she 
said. 

‘Thank you,"’ he said gravely, and half hesi- 
tatingly held out his hand. Shyly the girl gave 
him hers, her face downcast again. Ah, that 
other hand under the gray shawl—should she 
dare give him what she held in that? Her color 
came and went, while she hesitated. The in- 
exorable whistle sounded again. | Yes, yes, she 
must give it. She flung the gray shawl back, while her 
cheeks flamed out as if a hundred roses were reddening 
there. Her words came fast: 

“Oh, I've got something here I—I thought that you 
might like. I-—I didn't know whether you could get 
them in the city. Would you care for them?” 

And she held out to him—a little bouquet of sweet- 
pea blossoms, fresh and sweet with rain. He took 
them, and before he could find words to speak she had 
turned and was gone. 

He walked slowly back up the path, the flowers in his 
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si HEN after-dinner speeches shrink to fewness 
~ 


What will become of Chauncey M. Depewness? 
Alas, poor Yorick, how his gags do pall! 
Since some obscure, investigating vandal 


Into the dark Insurance poked a candle 
And Miller’s Jest Book hangs upon the wall. 


Poor Yorick! Ah, I knew him well, Horatio; 
An anecdote that savored of Boccaccio, 
An epigram that savored of the Ark; 
Who, clad in evening waistcoats smoothly ventral, 
Enthused the Nation’s brain and heart and entrail, 
Pro Patria, Pro Tem., Pro New York Central 
(He jests at Whales who never saw a Shark!) 


Is this the head that towered among the friskers, 


Discoursing antique puns to cheer the riskers 
Who put their trust in Mr. Brazen Hyde? 


And jokes are mainly laughed at for their newness, 


The Josh falls flat, the game’s not worth the Scandal 


More fudge than fun, more side-chop than mustachio, 


The face that smiled between those weeping whiskers, 


CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW 


Ah, classic cheek and chin! how well you jabbered, 





Your cutlass seldom sleeping in its scabbard 


Jests that were ever idle, yet how labored! 


The gayest dog of all Financial Leeches, 
When hungry men applied to him with screeches 


For bread, he gave them after-dinner speeches 


By him were want and hunger ne’er neglected, 
And paupers by insurance thefts affected 


In winter flocked to him to be protected; 


But now his mummied mots we may entomb, or 
Bury in landslides of insurance humor, 
What sexton, pray, would dare exhume his Humor 


Though dead men can’t protest, howe’er you thwart ’em, 
And neither grief nor laughter can contort ’em, 


Just try Depew’s post-prandial post-mortem 


While thousands sat spellbound, or ossified. 


Cold chestnuts, when they asked a bill of fare. 


They asked for fuel, he answered with hot air. 


And show its staleness to the cold, gray dawn? 


Upon the dead—and watch the graveyards yawn! 
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hand. The train was roaring near. What should he do with them? Plainly 
he could not wear them. He glanced down at his rubber raincoat, unbuttoned 
it, and drew out of the inner pocket of his blue blouse a wallet. He opened 
and looked at it, stained and black and grimy with coal-dust and engine «il, 
Then he looked at Almira’s flow rs, delicate with shining raindrops and with 
odor, and groaned as he looked. The bell of his engine rang imperative, and 
with another groan he plunged the blossoms into the grimy depths of the 
wallet, seized his water jug, and sprang up the bank. 

On the engine a little later, his work forgotten, he leaned out of his c.b 
window into a world that set him wondering, it seemed so fresh, so strang.iy 


beautiful. In the rainy air were odors new to him—blown, unknown sce. ‘s 
of the woodlands and the fields—a silent music, floating on the wind, of hida-n 
herbs and flowers. Old Grunch, on the engineer’s seat opposite, watched !):n 
for a while, muttering grimly to himself. 

‘‘Never saw Jim like this before; ain’t worth his salt around an eng: e 
any more. Look at him now, rubberin’ out of the cab there like a couni-y 
jay out of an excursion train window. Funny, too, a level-headed felicr 
like Jim.’’ 

Then he spoke aloud. ‘‘I say, Jim, if you'll just wander back to earih 


again, just long enough to heave a lump o’ coal or two under that boiler, we 
might get up this hill.”’ 


In an upper room of a smoke-begrimed railway boarding-house Jim sat t 
next evening by a dingy window. Here for the time he was lodged, during 
of those recurring domiciliary overturns which a railwav man and a bacne! 
learns to accept as foreordained. Over the tin roof of the porch, and the du 
street, and the cinder-paved freight-yard, and the rows of red-brown freig!:- 
car roofs, he could look across to the dingy, pea-green passenger station, ti) 
dingy, pea-green freight-house above it, and the blackened brick offices aid 
round-house and raibway shops of the division. From factory chimneys awey 
down the track a cloud of coal smoke floated, which the low sun sank slow iy 
into, as if he crept reluctant into that sooty bed. 

And Jim, looking out, thought of the sweet green country and Almira; of 
Almira as she looked that rainy morning when she had given him the flowe: 
her face blooming out of the gray shawl with that shy, sweet gleam upon it 
what he had dreamed was love for him. 

He put his hand into his breast pocket, drew out the wallet and opened it. 
There in its stained and grimy folds lay Almira’s flowers, that had been so fresh 
and delicate, crumpled now and withered. The wallet exhaled a faint odor of 
engine oil! The sweetness and the beauty all were gone, smothered up in 
grime and engine grease. 

Ah, if he should win Almira, would it not be even so? He thought of her 
life, set in the midst of the green country there, natural as any wild vine that 
grew in it; a vine that he’d transplant to—this. He looked out of the dingy 
window again, at the freight cars, and the blackened shops and smoke. 

And he himself—what better was he, to offer his grimed and battered soul 
to mate with hers, so fresh, so wholesome, and so sweet? 

And yet he could not give her up. Ah, no, she must be his. Let it take 
what time it would—months, years, of serving, of waiting, of working, till he 
might be fit—but no, he never could be fit—to win her. And he fell into a 
dream of happiness with her some far, bright day. 

Then he rose, and from the mere drift of habit wandered over to the offices. 
Men off duty were loafing about the doors as usual. He pushed by them, and 
mechanically stepped for a moment into the train-despatcher’s office, where at 
the long table were lighted lamps, and operators scribbling, the air thick with 
speech—the flying tongues of the telegraph, worse than the tongues of twenty 
women let loose on new gossip and going al! at once. Through the open win 
dows came the thunder of coupling freight cars and the bang of iron in the 
boiler shop, where ‘‘rush repairs’’ were going on. But these sounds, more famil- 
iar to his ear than silence, he heard nothing of. He was dreaming his dreams. 

A boy came and touched him on the elbow. ‘‘The M. M. wants to see you 
in his office now,’ he said. Jim turned and went up the stairs. 

The master mechanic sat at his desk, deep in plans and blue-prints spread in 
front of him. The strong frame and face, and powerful head, with its shaggy 
brows and the eyes beneath them where fires of energy slept, all told their story 
well enough. ‘That M. M. has gone far since then. By and by he looked up. 

‘Oh, it’s you, is it, Jim?’’ he said, witha friendly nod. He reached promptly 
for a paper thrust in a pigeonhole. ‘‘I’ve got something good for you here. 
It’s a letter from Mr. Burns, your old master mechanic on the Seventh Division. 
He’s now with the L. & M. at Deerhead, and he offers you a place there as 
engineer. Says he wants yow ,; if he can’t get you the place goes to a man he’s 
got right there. Now I have orders on my desk here to reduce the force on 
this division at once, and, of course, I shall make you one of the men dropped. 
It isn't often that a man enjoys being fired, but I guess you will. You've 
earned your step-up, Jim, but I’m sorry to lose you. You’ll go west on 97 to- 
morrow as usual. It will be your last run on this division. Call in when you 
get back, and I’ll have your transportation to Deerhead ready for you. I take 
it you'll not decline the job.”’ 

The M. M. turned to his desk and plunged into his problem again, and Jim 
without a word went down the stairs and out into the dusk. Down the tracks 
the steady switch lamps he knew so well were shining. Bewildered as he was, 
they seemed to beckon him, and unsteadily down the tracks he went, the great 
freight yard darkling round him, familiar as the door-yard paths of his boyhood, 
but somehow strangely unfamiliar now. 

For his world was suddenly, strangely overturned, and he flung out of it, 
whirling and bewildered, who with good reason had thought himself safe. 
Months now had men been dropping as the cords of hard times tightened, and 
more he had known must drop; but surely not himself. And now he was the 
first. The world of Mill Creek and Almira was disappearing before his eyes, in 
darkness. Once more, once only, it would rise for him, then vanish utterly; as 
some virgin island, whose beauty has gladdened the lonely ocean, vanishes to 
the gaze of the departing voyager, who knows that he will behold it no more. 
For how now was he ever to win her? Necessity was strong upon him. 
Father, mother, had long looked to him, and now the dead brother’s children, 
all now looked to him. Plainly them he could not fail. 

Nor could he ask the master mechanic to keep him, who would at once 
answer: ‘‘How can I keep you? I ask you only to step up a round and give an- 
other man the round you’re on; which if you don’t do, off he drops from the 
ladder altogether, and lands—who knows where?”’ 

Strange, was it not, that it should all turn out like this? Seven years of 
service, and now, at last, an engineer. Success! Success, that now, at last, 
after seven long years, had come to grin and mock at him. Thoughts and 
images out of his past came to him, out of those seven years he had lived, a 
scooper. of coal and server of grease-cups, in the midst of that roaring railway 
world: memories of long, sleepless vigils—twenty, forty, sixty, yes, once sev- 
enty hours at a stretch, on duty, fighting up the line against freshets of fast 
freight—all the fioods of traffic let loose on you at once; snatching a little sleep 
on the grimy cab cushions while you ay at a siding, ‘till in your dream you 
heard the dim, mist-muffied engine bells go by, with vanishing din, into the 
darkness; then awake and cu again, nodding out of the cab window as the fogs 
of sleep drifted over you—fogs that death might come leaping through upon 
you did they grow too thick—till with meat and bread and cups of strong hot 
coffee you were safe awake again; then thundering at midnight by lonely de- 
serted stations, all dead and black, all but the sleepless switch lamps, that 
watched steadily, like low stars, beside the track and seemed to gay: All’s well! 
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The people have been knocking at the doors of Congress for 
a pure food law—~a law that will protect them from adulterated, 


misbranded foods. 


YOU can join “the pure food movement” NOW, by eating 
a pure food—a food YOU KNOW is pure and clean—a food 
that stands the Test of Tooth and ‘Time. 


Such a food is shredded whole wheat, made of the best white 
wheat that grows, cleaned, cooked, drawn into light porous shreds 
and baked, presenting all the strength-giving elements of the wheat 
berry in their most digestible form. 


The «Tin-Can Age” calls for a Tin-Can Stomach. Have 
B . 
ou got one? Don’t leave it to Congress. YOU are the “Speaker 
you g g i 


of the House” in your own home. 


Shredded Wheat is not “treated” or “flavored” with 
anything — not touched by chemicals or human hands— made 
in the cleanest, finest, most hygienic industrial building on this 


continent. 


Every detail in the process of cleaning, cooking and 
shredding wheat is open to the world——no “secret process’? — 


nearly 100,000 visitors last year. YOU are invited. 


Remember you can grind up “any old thing” and call 
it a “breakfast food,’ but you can’t SHRED anything but 


perfect, whole grains of cooked wheat. 


THE BISCUIT (warmed in the oven) is delicious for breakfast with 
hot milk or cream, or for any meal in combination with fresh fruits, creamed 
meats or vegetables. TRISCUIT is the shredded wheat wafer, used as a 


Toast with butter, cheese or preserves. 


Our new booklets are sent free. 


THE NATURAL FOOD COMPANY 


SHREDDED WHEAT PRODUCTS 


Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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THE IMPROVED 


Boston 
Garter 


\ WORN ALL OVER 
THE WORLD 
REFUSE ALL 
SUBSTITUTES 
OFFERED YOU 


YY “WE; The Name " 
/ is stamped on 
every loop— 


The 


CUSHION 

BUTTON 
CLASP 
Lies Flat to the Leg— |) 


Never Slips, Tears 
nor Unfastens. 


Sample pair, Silk 50c., Cotton 25c. | 
failed on receipt of price. } 


4 hs GEO. FROST CO., Makers 
WARRANTED Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 

















= ALWAYS EASY = 





the A.B.C. Automatic Trunk 


Raise the lid and you raise the 
upper tray; drop the front and the 
second tray slides in and out; easy 
access to everything. 


Style No. 1601, like cut above, $20.00 


Write for ‘Tips to Travellers” illustrating our 
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complete line of Trunks, Bags and Suit Cases. 
Abel & Bach Co. 
iS 
Bags in the World A 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Largest Makers of Trunks and 
A 
This label on every genuine A.B.C. Trunk, Bag or Sulit Case 

















deliver the 


tons, 


















ton car, $1400, $1800. 
IF YOU ARE A MERCHANT 
would it not be worth something to have a delivery system 
more prompt than is possible with horses and wagons? Would 
ve like to get rid of the cost of keeping horses 1 Wouldn’t 
you like the prestige that comes to the merchant who uses auto- 
mobile delivery cars, instead of the old-fashioned metho's # 
RAPID MOTOR DELIVERY WAGONS AND TRUCKS 
have these points of superiority over any other commercial car. 
Heavy, solid construction; great hill-climbing power; a maxi- 
mum of s'orage capacity ; any kind of a body to fit your needs, 
Hevery Car Guaranteed for One Year, For full particulars address, 


H. T. HENRY, Sales Manager 
Rapid Motor Vehicle Co. Pontiac, Mich, 














HOME STUDY 
COURSES 


UR School af- 
fords the 
home student an 
opportunity to 
pursue a Complete 
High School 
Course under pro- 
fessors in leading 
American colleges 
and universities. 
The Courses in 
English are given 
by Prof. Genung 
of Amherst; His- 
tory, by Prof. 
Joun F. Genune, A.M., Pa.D. Wells, of Yale; 
Professor of English Latin, by Prof. 
Harkness, of Brown; Greek, by Prof. 
Chase, of Harvard. An eminent specialist 
at the head of every department. 

Students may register at any time and 
may take up complete courses or pursue 
-special branches. Special attention is 
given to students preparing for college. 
We also offer instruction in Commercial 
and Normal Branches, 

Every reader of Cotiirr’s who is interested in 
home study and correspondence teaching is invited 
to send for a free copy of our eighty-page cata- 
logue and full information :n regard to our home 
study courses. 

THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
t. 40 Springfield, Mass. 
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Pony Rigs For 
Boys and Girls 





This nobby Governess cart, one of the favorites in our famous 

|| Tony Pony Line, would give your little folks more pleasure than 
anything else you could buy for them, It is so strong, 80 roomy, 
so “comfy”—high quality through and through—inade for 
durability as well as appearance. Let us tel! you more about 

it and all the other up-to-date Tony Pony vehicles, Our Pony 
Parm is the best stocked in the West, and we make prompt ship- 
ments of pony rigs complete—pony, harness, cart and all the trim- 
mings. We will send you our beautifully illustrated catalogue Free. 








Address, Michigan Buggy Co., 43 Office Bidg.. Kalamazoo, Mich. 


. BE A RAILROAD 











FIREMEN AND BRAKEMEN 
Earn $60 to $125 a Month 
We teach you by mail and assist you to 
a paying position when you are .:uali- 
fied. Instruction is practical, thorough, 
pleasant; fits you for immediate employment 
and for rapid promotion. Founders and in- 
structors are alt prominent railroad officials. 
School is endorsed by the managers of lead- 
ing roads who are calling for more men— 
hundreds of positions waiting for our grad- 
uates. Begin now—ft yourself for a steady 
job at big wages. The railroads need you. 

Write for free catalogue. 
THE WENTHE RALLWAY CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOL, DEPT. A, FREEPORT, ILL. 











Makes False Teeth Hold Firmly 


Does your plate drop, get loose, make your 
gums sore or give you bad breath? Are your 
gums shrunken or changed so that you think 
you need a new plate? If so, Dr. Wernet’s 


holding three ti 
for $1. Money back, if wanted. 


WERNET DENTAL MFG. CO. 
1429 Arch Street, Philadelphia 





























a : jams Wanted 
One Foot for Matting Tacks 
One Foot for Carpet Tacks 


The only tool that lifts tacks easily, quickly, 
without damage to carpets, matting or tacks, 
Made of best steel, on simple lever principle— 
everlasting. Feet changed instantly, using only 
the fingers. Sent postpaid on receipt of 25 
cents, also a 

Kangaroo Trick Lock, Free, and a Package of 
Interesting Matter and Samples of Specialties 


GENERAL SPECIALTY MFG. CO.,1026 Arcade Bidg., Phila. 














Patent 













“A Hill Climber” for Boys and Girls 
A muscle maker—strengthens spine, back, 
hould Jolliest, healthiest, sportiest of 


juvenile 
XY) dorsed by physicians, 


, 
wor. Glascock’s Racer 
oa Scientifically designed, geared 
a and built. Three motions: Rac- 

% so Ba East 

: a ble, or dir ’t Guas- 
“Dead Center” — cocx’s Racer. Illustrated catalogue FREE. 


ing, Semi-Rowing and Rowing. 
GLASCOCK BROS. MPG. CO., 610 Factory St., Muncie, Ind. 





Absolutely safe. Can't upset nor 
stop on dead center. Rubber tired 
and finished in colors, 
Light, strong. En- 








Make $10.00 a Day 
One man and one machine can do 
this with a 


PETTYJOHN 


Concrete Block 
Machine 
An opportunity To THE FIRST To 
write us from each locality to start 
a BIG PAYING BUSINESS with 
small ital. If you are to 
build my von you should have it. 
Whole outfit costs only $125.00. Sand, Water and Cement only 
materials required. One man can make 200 blocks daily. Machine 
sent on . Wire FOR PARTICULARS. 
THE PETTYJOHN COMPANY 
646 N. Sixth Street Terre Haute, Ind. 























The Spring by the Water Tank 


(Continued from page 20) 











Then with widening throttle, deeper roar, out into the wide, lone night, the 
stars above you, and the land a starlit shadow underneath; then the train in 
two, and the swearing freight crew, night-canopied under the solemn stars, 
hammering at the balky, broken drawhead, till you fell asleep again; then on 
once more, nursing your bandaged, broken-winged engine on, stanching the 
steam-leaks and pouring oil into its wounds till you rolled in at last, haggard 
and half dead for sleep and turned your engine over to the hostler and stag- 
gered homeward to the blessed bed. 

Where, he thought, was all that now, the toil, the watching, and dead- 
weariness, and to what end? Where was it all now? 

Over against him rose the dark mass of the shop, dim-windowed in sm«':y 
light, and the chimney lifting its great black finger to write its strange smo), ¢- 
writing upon the night—writing which the wind of a moment would brush 
away, and you saw it nomore. He, too, and all that he did and all that he 
hoped, was it not all as momentary—print of a passing finger on a wall; 
shadowy smoke-writing, which the wind of to-morrow would scatter forey¢r? 

Then the image of Almira came to him again, as she had looked that rainy 
morning, with that momentary gleam upon her face as she gave him the 
flowers, as if a shy, sweet rose had half unfolded for a moment there, to sh. w 
him that which might be his, then closed again. Ah, yes, it had closed aga». 
She might have been his, but now, nothing now but the hunger, the longiny 
and the pain; the sense of sweetness gone. 

And then as he stood there, into the yard came rolling—a shadowy splend or 
and long, glowing-windowed line of light—the Limited, and out of the-engine 
window the great, hearty face of Donaldson looked down and nodded to him «is 
he passed. At the switch opposite him the great engine swerved and swung in 
to the turnout, and out across the iron lines of traffic to its proper track, tie 
ponderous coaches following like sheep. 

Something in that great, hearty face shamed him, that he should stand there 
pipping and whining and not strike out to save himself. Some way he must 
Rnd: must swim and stem that tide; must bend the event to serve him not lik« 
a passive chip be swept on by the stream of things. The train, for all its thou 
sand tons, had swerved for that little switch, half hidden in the ground thx 
at his feet. Soaman might swerve the event. Yes, some way, he knew 1 
yet what—some way there must be out. That way he would find. Almira 
must be his. Some way, in time, he would find to win her. Oh, she would 
wait; yes, surely she would wait. He would ask her that to-morrow. She must 
care for him a little. He felt somehow sure of that. And the vision of that 
shy, sweet gleam upon her face under the gray shawl, like a gleam of day dawn 
in a gray rainy east, came back to him again. Yes, to-morrow he would ask 
her. Would she wait for him? 


But when to-morrow came, and he stood there, for the last time surely, as 
he felt, beside the spring at Mill Creek water tank, there was a world of trouble 
in his face. How frail the strand he hung that weight of hope on! How little 
had she seen of him. How in those few meetings could have been knitted any 
tie that he might hope could hold? And he so faraway. The parents of the 
girl, what would they think of him? How easily might they interpose with 
other plans, and break that tie, though it were knit the strongest he could dare 
to hope. At the best, how easily might the flame of fancy in the girl flag and 
die, when he could not be there to feed it. 

And so he lingered, hesitating to go to the house; hoping, too, that she 
might come to the spring. He would so much rather see her there. But she 
did not come. He went on tothe turn at the hawthorn—the hawthorn that 
had helped him once. How far was he beyond the help of a hawthorn now! 

At the house the girl waited for him. O, she could go no more to meet 
him! How often had she flushed, in the very darkness when she was alone, as 
she thought of the giving of those flowers. How bold must he not think her? 
She could go to him no more. 

But the deep currents of feeling, who can tell their strength? And in their 
strong grasp who can tell what he will do? And so as the minutes passed and 
he did not come, slowly she yielded, as a vessel drags its anchor in the tide and 
on that tide passes out. And so, in the path beyond the road, where now at 
last he came on his way to the house to see her, she met him. 

But the man’s face grew pale at the sight of her. That doubtful step, that 
averted look, the cold face and the painful flush that mounted in her cheeks— 
what hope for him lay there? He could say nothing. The world lay thick and 
blank around him, he groping blind in it. How should he begin? How speak 
to her of love? 

And on the girl’s spirit, as she looked into his face and saw the pain and 
trouble, there fell the indefinable shadow of a fear. So they stood there, silence 
thickening between them, as two vessels on the cold ocean drift, farther and 
farther apart, their white sails showing dim and dimmer through the fog. 

At last he spoke. ‘‘I’m glad you came to-day,’’ he said. But there was no 
gladness in his voice, Almira said nothing; nothing came to her to say. 

‘‘Because, you know,’’ he went on, ‘‘I’m not going to be able to see you here 
any more.”’ 

The words came slow, heavy, impassive, like dumb things driven. How 
could he say the thing he had to say? How ask the absurd, the impossible? 
The dreary hopelessness of it all came over him again—he yonder, chained and 
helpless in the huge machine he served, the chain of seven years’ forging, which 
every year forged firmer; Almira here, and all the rolling miles between. 

The girl’s cheeks were flushed no more. She stood there silent yet, paling, 
in the vague, vast shadow flung of that unknown thing impending, not com- 
prehended yet. 

“T’ve been transferred to another road, you see,’’ he went on, ‘‘four hun- 
dred miles from here. This is the last run I shall make on this division. I 
don’t know when I can see you again.”’ 

The sentences came slowly, with pauses between, like sure, deliberate foot- 
steps of fate, echoing through solitude, drawing slowly near. Then silence, 
deeper yet, and deepening. As if they were alone in the world they stood, the 
sun in the empty sky above, the fields and meadows, hills and woods, seen 
through a doorway in the green around them, like a dim, still picture on an 
empty wall. 

hen, with realization of the truth, the clutch that had laid its hold on all 
the currents of life in the girl’s soul was loosened, and slowly, as the blood 
comes back into a frozen member, with sharp and sharper pain, into her heart 
and brain the thought and feeling came throbbing back. She stood there with 
locked fingers, all the pain she felt visible in her pale and working face. 

In the man the numbed will roused to life. Should he stand there, with 
dumb love, and lose the girl forever? He looked into her face, and out of the 
very woe he saw in it he caught a hope. He stepped forward, and with a grasp 
whose strength he did not know—a grasp so strong it hurt the girl with joy and 
pain—he caught her hands. 

“And do you care that Iam to go away?” he said. ‘‘Oh, tell me, do you 
care? What are four hundred miles to me if you only care? Or all the trains 
and engines in the world, but just to fling away, as I’d fling engine cinders—a 
handful of engine cinders—into the weeds beside the track, and come to seek 

ou here. Oh, tell me, do you care?’’ The voice came low, deep, passionate, 
ike slow, strong surging ? 4 the sea—the sea that yearns forever. 

Slowly Almira lifted up her face, full of warm surging color now, and for 
an instant only, with all the sweetness of her passion in her eyes, she looked 
into his. And the man, seeing it—God knows what sudden glory came into 
his face as he beheld it—gathered the slender figure, with all the sweet, yielding 
passion that dilated it, to his breast. 
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Old“Dr.Goose” 


isa great friend 
of the Tailor 


HE Flat-iron is ‘‘dope’’ of 
the Clothing business. 


With the hot pressing Iron a 
slack section of cloth can be Shrunken 
up in a minute, to any desired degree. 

Or a tight section may be stretched 
to any given degree in the same man- 
ner, at a trifling cost, as compared to 
the Sincere hand-needle-work required 
to produce a similar result in a perma- 
went manner. 

+ ¥ % 


Now practically 80 per cent. of all 
clothes are faked into shape in the 
making, by Old Dr. Goose, the hot 
Flat-iron. 

And, any Garment 
shape to the Flat-iron, 
constant use of that same Flat-iron to 
keep it in shape. 

That’s a big thing 
Reader. 

We are telling you about this vital 
point of Style-Insurance, and economy 
in Shape-retention, because we are 
makers of the ‘‘Sincerity Clothes.”’ 

And every ‘‘Sincerity’’ Garment is 
faithfully shaped to a finish dy the 
needle, instead of by the faky Flat- 
iron. 


that owes its 
will need the 


to remember, 


* * * 


Every defect in workmanship of 
‘Sincerity Clothes’ is investigated 
and, when found, is permanently cor- 
rected by Sincere hand-needle-work 
instead of the quick, easy, and tricky 
Flat-iron. 

That’s practical Shape-insurance — 
isn’t it? 

And a Coat so made, inspected, and 
so revised, (if necessary) will hang 
well, look square-shouldered without 
excessive padding, and 4eep its shape 
with one-third the ‘‘Pressing’’ that a 
Coat faked into shape by the Flat-iron 
would need. 

To men who would dress well ona 
moderate outlay this fact is mighty 
important. 

* * * 


Now, if Shape-insurance, and Style- 
retention are worth anything to you, 
Mr. Reader, look for the label of the 
‘Sincerity Clothiers’? on your next 
Coat or Overcoat. 

That label reads, as follows: 








“SINCERITY CLOTHES” 


MADE AND GUARANTEED BY 


KUH, NATHAN AND FISCHER CO. 
CHICAGO 
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This gun has many advantages over 
any other gun. The barrel reacts 
against a stiff spring, reducing 
the recoil and thus preventing 
shooter’s headache and flinching. 
There is no hammer to catch and 
cause accidental discharge. The 
solid breech and side ejection 
of the shell insure safety. 


List Prices $40 _ alee 


Apply to your dealer. Send for Catalogue 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY 
_ ILION, N. Y. 
Agency, 313 Broadway Depot, 86-88 First Street 
New York City San Francisco, Cal. 




































In hot weather 
al 


tight-fitting 


f Dp underwear 


h 4 is sticky and disagreeable. 
WEAR LOOSE-FITTING 











Mark. 


re o %. Patent Office. 
Coat Cut Undershirts 
and 
Knee Length Drawers 


and be cool and comfort- 
able. Accept no imita- 
tion. If your retailer can- 
not supply you with B. V. D. underwear 
(identified by B.V.D. Red Woven Label), 
mail us your chest and waist measure- 
ments with $1.00 and we will send you 
an undershirt (No. 76 N) and a pair of 
drawers (No. 15 K) all charges prepaid. 
FREE descriptive booklet D for the asking. 
ERLANGER BROS. 


70-72 Franklin Street New York 





The Goodyear 


Detachable 


AUTO TIRE 


Universal Rims 
























Is the Tire you have been 
longing for and waiting for. 

It is the Tire that wipes out 
that bug-a-bear of Motoring 
Tire Trou BLES, 


ever rode , also the LIVELIEST. | 

It won’t CREEP, RIM CUT or 
COME OFF THE RIM when deflated, 
though ridden for miles without a 
particle of air in it. 

It’s a tire difficult to Puncture 
in the first place and EASIEST TO 
REPAIR in the second. 

You can remove this tire or 
put it back in 30 seconds, with no 
tools but the fingers. 

Perhaps this sounds too good 
to be true, but it 1s true and 
WE CAN PROVE IT. Come to any 
Branch Store—or to the Factory ff 
—or WRITE us and we will con- 1 
vince you fully that there is a ff 
sure relief from tire troubles and { 
that THIS TIRE GIVES IT. / 


TODAY. 








THE GOODYEAR 
TIRE & RUBBER CO. 
Erie St., Akron, Ohio 


BRANCHES— Boston, New 
York, Chicago, Cinc ath 
St. Louis, San Francis 
Buffalo, Denver and Detroit. 
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The Reef of Shoe 
Extravagance is "lade up of Exorbi- 


tant Profits and Unnecessary Selling Expenses 


Three dollars spent for Beacon Shoes buys 
more real shoe value and pays for less profits 
than money spent for any other shoe made, be 
cause we are the largest makers of $3.00 shoes in 
the world. A factory profit of 5 cents per pair 


satisfies us. 


In service, style, fit, comfort, we match the 
Beacon Shoe against other makes for which you 


pay much more than the Beacon price. 


We are establishing exclusive agencies in all towns and 
If there is none near you, write to us. We will 


cities. 
send you free, 


an authoritative guide to proper footwear. 


stores. 
perfectly or refund money. 


P. M. HOYT SHOE CO. 


Union 


Our Spring Catalogue, “Beacon Light” 
With it you can choose shape 


and style just as well as though you bought in one of our largest 
We charge only 25c. extra for express and guarantee shoe to fit 


360 Lincoln Street 


MANCHESTER, NEW HASIPSHIRE 
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We give a Superb Artist Proof 
19 x 26 inches (printed in twenty 
colors) of Rondel’s farnous master- 
piece painting ‘‘Purity’’ to every 
purchaser of our $1.00 bottle of 


FrencAis 


‘PURITY 


Perfume 


The latest, most — — 

10c, (stamps or ‘iiver) oie a trial 

pay or if your dealer cannot sup- 

you send Be oh ahs and 25c. to 

, we will for- 

ward both the ‘Pe fame and pletere 
pane packed and prepaid to any address in the U. 

RENCH, CAVE & £00. MFG. ‘PERFUMERS 

437 Arch St., hia 





| | Complete Card System for $1 


This system will tell you when to 
te. write Smith for his order, when to 
remind Jones his note is due, when 
to follow up White, and you carry 
mall this valuable data in your 
pocket. A tickler, follow-up sys- 
tem and file all in one. Takes reg- 
ular 3x5 inch cards. Check below the 
guides you want, wrap $1.00 or 
$1.25 in this ad, and we will send 
you this complete system in a solid 
leather case pr Don’t delay. 
Our supply is limited. 

Check here the guides you want: 
( ) Guides for days of week, $1.00 
( ) Guides for months of year, $1.00 
( ) Guides for days aad months, $1.25 
( ) Guides 1 to 31, $1.25 
( ) Guides A to Z, $1.25 
THE SIMMONS AGENCY 
151 Wabash Ave. 
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WING 


PIANOS 


ARE SOLD DIRECT FROM THE FACTORY 
—AND IN NO OTHER WAY 





23 different designs to select from 


You Can Save 
from $75 to $200 


When you buy a Wing Piano you buy at 
wholesale. You pay the actual cost of 
making it with only our wholesale profit 
added. When you buy a piano at a retuil 
store you pay the retailer’s profit; you 
help to pay his store rent and other ex- 
penses, as well as the commissions and sala- 
ries of salesmen—all these must be added to 
the wholesale price. The retail profit on a 
piano is from eo to $200. Isn’t this worth 
saving ? 


Sent on Trial Anywhere 
We Pay Freight. No Money in Advance 


We will place a Wing Piano in any home in 
the United States on trial without asking for 
any advance payment or deposit. We pay 
the freight and all other charges in 
advance. There is nothing to be paid either 
before the piano is sent or when it is received 
You can try it in your home for 20 days, have 
your friends try it and compare it with other 
pianos, and if then you do not wish to keep it 
we will take it back entirely at our expense. 
You pay us nothing and are under no more 
obligation to keep the piano than if you were 
examining it at our factory. There is abso- 
lutely no risk, expense, trouble or annoyance 
to you. Our system is so perfect that we can 
promptly and without difficulty deliver a 
yiano on trial in the smallest town in the 
United States just as easily as we can in 
New York city. 

We take old pianos and organs in exchange. 


Easy Monthly Payments 
if Desired 


Wing Pianos leave nothing to be desired in 
tone, action, workmanship or tinisli—AND WE 
PROVEIT. The tone is sweet and pure—not 
harsh. The action is easy and elastic—not 
hard and stiff. The finish perfect. Wing 
Pianos are made in our own factory (one of 
the best equipped in the country) of the finest 
selected material, by the most experienced 
workmen, mary of whom have been in our em 
ploy for years. This means great durability 

IN 37 YEARS OVER 40,000 WING PIANOS 
have been manufactured and sold. They are 
recommended by thousands of satisfied pur 
chasers in all parts of the United States; by 
seven Governors of States; musical college 
and, schools, prominent orchestra leaders, 
music teachers and musicians. A guarantee 
for 12 years against any defect is given with 
every Wing Piano. 

THE INSTRUMENTAL ATTACHMENT 
enables any ordinary player to imitate per- 
fectly the tones of the mandolin, guitar, harp, 
zither and banjo. Thiv improvement is pat 
ented by us and can be had only in the Wing 
Piano. 

WING ORGANS are made with the same 
care and sold in the same way as Wing Pianos 
Separate organ catalogue sent on request. 


YOU NEED THIS BOOK 


if you intend to buy a piano, no matter 
what make 
A book—not a catalogue 
which gives you all the in- 
formation possessed by ex- 
perts. It tells all about the 
different materials used in 
the many parts of a piano; 
the way these parts are put 
together; what causes pi 
anos to get out of repair. 
It tells you how to test a 








The Book 


ol Complete piano and how to tell its 
Infor mation good and bad points. It 
about makes the selection of a 


piano easy. It is absolutely 
the only book of its kind 
ever published. It con- 
tains 156 large pages 
and hundreds of il- 
Instrations. If read carefully it will make 
you a judge of piano quality. We send 
it free to any one wishing to buy a 
piano. All you have to do is to send 
us your name and address. 
Send a postal to-day 
while you think of it, just giv- 
ing your name and address, 


or send us the attached 
coupon and the valuable 


Pianos 














“WING 
& SON 


book of information, 346-348 
also full particulars W. 13th St. 
about the Wing New York 


Piano,with prices, 
terms of pay- 
ment, etc., 
will be sent 


Send to the name and 
address written below, 
the Book of Complete in- 
formation Abont Pianos, also 
rices and terms of payment on 
ing Pianos. 
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A Delicacy and a Food in 

One Luscious Combination 
There’s no describing the taste, yet 
the tongue can tell it. It has the 
smooth, rich, full cream flavor which 
Swiss Milk gives when combined with 
pure chocolate, as only D. Peter of 

fevey, Switzerland, blends it. 


The proof is in the eating 











Lamont, Cortiss & Co., Sole Importers, 78 Hudson St., N.Y. 
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No. 309. Canopy Top Surrey. 
good as sells for $35 more. 


33 Years Selling Direct 


Our vehicles and harness have been sold di- 
rect from our factory to user for a third of a 
century. We ship for examination, approval 
and guarantee safe delivery. You are out noth- 
ing if not satisfied as to style, quality and price. 

We Are the Largest Manufacturers in the World 

selling to the consumer exclusively. We make 200 
styles of Vehicles, 65 styles of Harness. Send for 
large free catalog. 


Elkhart Carriage and Harness Mfg. Co., Elkhart, Ind. 






Price complete, $83. As 









No. 636. 
Combination 
Top Buggy 
with %& inch 


Tires. 











4A ARINE GAS ENGINE 
> DEAD RIGHT % Si 


During quiet moments, when 
you have an opportunity to think 
calmly, your better judgment al 
ways tells you that in the long run 
the best is always the cheapest and 
that you cannot purchase some 
thing for nothing, and you are 
right, dead right. Don't lose your 
head when it comes to buying aa 
engine for your boat; investigate 
carefully and choose wisely. For 
10 cts. in stamps we will forward 
our complete and handsomely il- 
lustrated catalogue. 

iddress Dept. E 
SMALLEY MOTOR CO., Ltd. 
Bay City, Mich., U. 8S. A. 
















$50 if it Suits “sz 
Nothin zg Hickory 
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That's how we sell our Split Hickory Special Top 
Buggy. Though it’s the Buggy known for merit in 
every section of the country, and you know what you 
buy, still you can have one to use for 30 days before 
you decide. We make good, first-class Top Buggies 
$35.00 up te our famous $50.00 Split Hickory Special. 
And all other kinds of vehicles, and harness too, It 
takes 180 big pages to show all these in our new 1906 
catalogue. We tell you this book will save you money 
and we want to 

SEND YOU ONE FREE 

But we must have your name and address,—where 
can we reach you—let us know today. This is head- 
quarters. We make vehicles and harness and ship di- 
rect to you to try. You can’t get a more liberal prop- 
osition and you save middlemen’s profit of a third to 
half by dealing with headquarters. Our guarantee is 
a legally binding one between you and us. You know 
the years of experience and long successful business 
bekind it. Now we want to send you that catalogue 
so you car pick out what you want to try—then it’s 
up to the goods. Your address, please, at once. 


THE OHIO CARRIAGE MFG. OO. 
H. C. PHELPS, Pres. Station 274, Cincinnati, O. 








Our Hand Book on Patents, Trade-Marks, 
etc., sent free. Patents secured through 
Munn & Co., receive free notice in the 
* SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 
MUNN & OO., 357 Broadway, N. Y. 
Brancn Orrice: 625 F St., Washington, D. C. 














THE LAW some 


AS LINCOLN DID 
The Home Law School Series 
Now complete, prepares ambi- 
fous students for the Bar, any 
state; covers Theory & Practice 
authoritatively, simply. Marks 
an epoch. First few sets at 
SPECIAL PRICE. Write 
REDERICK J. DRAKE & CO. 
E. Madison Street, Chicago 





























Free Map of Europe 


Outlines in detail the best itineraries. Full of helpful suggestions 


FOR TRAVELLERS 


It is free. Write for it. 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL, 205 Clarendon St., Bostoa 
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Self Pumping 
Water Supply 


for home, farm, ranch, factory, hotel, public in- 
stitution, irrigation and town water works. Our 
HIGH-DUTY RAMS will pump water by water 
power to any required height or distance from 
spring, well, or reservoir which will supply water 
with a fall. It is only necessary to install the RAM 
ata point lower than the source 
of supply, \eave it alone, and it will 
pump continuously and automati- 
cally, year in and year out. Ele- 
vates water thirty feet for every 
foot of fall. Muddy or 
impure water may be 
used to pump pure 
water without mix- 
ing. Absolutely ‘no 
attention or cost of 
operation, Made in sizes for all capacities, from 
small homes to large city water-works. Over 
5,000 plants in successful operation. Sold under 
signed guarantee. If you are interested in the 
problem of water supply for any purpose, write 
us the conditions and we will tell you what can 
be done with the 
FOSTER HIGH-DUTY RAM (large sizes) 

RIFE HYDRAULIC RAM (small sizes) 


POWER SPECIALTY COMPANY 









111 Broadway New York City 























6% anv 7% 


If You are Not Realizing the Above Rate of 
Interest on Your Savings or Investments, 
rrespond wi 
BANK OF LIMA oid 











KING 
Folding 
CANVAS BOATS 


Lighter, more durable than wood, Serviceable in salt water. 
Puncture-proof; non-sinkable; can’t tip over. A revelation 
in boat construction. Can be carried by hand, or checked as 
baggage. When not in use, fold up into a package. 
Tell us where you hant or fish and gt fine catalogue free. 
King Folding Boat (o., 682 West North St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 














PATENT SECURED 





Or Fee Returned 





Free opinion as to wntability. Send for Guide Book and What 
to Invent, tinest publications issued for free distribution. Patents 
secured by us advertised at our expense. 

EVANS, WILKENS & CO., 615 F St., Washington, D. C. 


























A NEW LIGHT 


(Continued from page 17) 











into the road and made for the top of the hill. ‘‘Let’s go up to Glancey’s, 
Buck,’’ said Latrobe; ‘‘I'm choked.”’ ; 

Thirty minutes later a curtained door swung open under a low porch, and 
two men swaggered forth beneath a flickering red light, thrusting heedlessly 
into the gathering storm. The way was narrow and dimly lighted, but they 
kept to it. The pair crossed the main street of the little suburb, then went 
down an unfrequented lane, and, half a mile below, turned into a country 
we that crossed the fields. Half-way over, they saw ahead the wavering 
ights of a car slowly crawling up the steep grade of the Lake View ro:d, 
The man in front, Latrobe, shock his clenched fist at it. 

“Go up, d—n ye! You'll never go back,’’ he shouted. His voice was lost 
in the whistle of the wind. Reaching the rails, Latrobe crossed them, stumbled 
through a side drift, then clambered up and over a low wall. He bent, grop- 
ing, and Buck from the middle of the road heard him cursing in the darkness, 
Presently he laughed harshly. ‘‘I’ve got it!’ he yelled. 

‘‘Fetch it over then,’’ stuttered Buck, swaying between the rails. 
it down and let's be off.”’ 

‘‘An’ blow up some dru‘iken farmer? 
we see her comin’ back d»wn the hill.”’ 

‘‘We can’t wait here.”’ 

‘‘We got to wait. But come in out o’ the road, sweetheart; there’s a shed 
round here somewhere. Let’s chase into it.”’ 

They stumbled against the cattle cot, a rod away; one side open, but the 


gale behind it. 

‘Hell! what a night!’’ Buck cried from a dark corner. ‘‘My God! Jack,” 
he groaned, ‘“‘think o' thet kid. He's a goner if he gets out into this.”’ 

‘*He can’t get out,’’ bawled Latrobe angrily, ‘‘an’ he’s got a fire. Who'd 
thought ‘twas goin’ to be like this, though?’’ He stamped and cursed alter- 
nately. ‘‘Where’s that d—d car?’’ he cried. 

Ten, fifteen, twenty minutes passed; then a hoarse cry came from the front 
of the shed. ‘*They’re comin’, Buck; gim’me thet bottle.’’ Latrobe drank, 
spitting viciously into the snow. ‘‘Come on,’’ he choked, dashing into the 
storm, something dark clutched under his left arm, 

Far up the hill twinkled the lights of the car slowly turning into the curve 
that led to the steep decline. A faint groaning of the wheels floated down on 
the blast. Then the headlight, half a mile away, bored a yellow hole through 
the mists above. 

Latrobe kicked the rail clear. ‘Bring a rock off the wall,’’ he demanded 
harshly, ‘‘quick!’’ He knelt beside the track and propped up his package 
against the iron. ‘‘Now! d—n ye," he yelled, then plunged toward the wall. 

Staring over the low shelter, the pair saw the car come rushing down the 
hill. ‘‘No passengers,’’ whispered Latrobe hoarsely. Suddenly he pulled his 
companion down. The car shot by; there was a sharp cry, the rattle of a brake 
clutch, and then a loud explosion that shook the ground. Above the dying 
echoes of splintering wood and breaking glass rose a loud moan. Then the 
storm and the night filled the road again. 

Stumbling down the hill by the lake, a quarter of an hour later, two panting 
figures reached the fish houses at the bottom of the road. Groping among 
the huts, the taller of the pair flung open a door. ‘‘Crawl in,’’ he gasped, 
‘‘there’s a light stowed here.’’ There was the crackling of a match, the sput- 
tering of a lantern wick, and an orange flame lighted up two haggard faces. 
Each shrank from the other. One of the pair concealed the light under his 
coat, then both crawled out, and, having stumbled down the bank, ran out 
upon the ice. Driving snow bit into their faces. They managed to stagger 
slowly across the cove, but beyond the point the sweeping gale beat them back. 
Locking arms and crouching forward, they struggled to advance. Within ten 
feet of the shore, however, a mighty gust bowled them about and hurled them 
breathless on the back of the point. The lantern rolled out upon the snow. 
Three feet ahead its light revealed a familiar black hut, overturned and half 
buried in a shifting drift. With a sudden yell of panic, the shorter man 
crawled toward it and thrust the light up through the round hole in its bottom. 
The hut was empty. Caught on a nail projecting from the hole, however, was 
a boy’s cap. The lantern dropped with a crash as the shaking figure rose. 
“It'll be the ‘chair’ for this night's work,’’ he groaned. 


“Get 


Not much. We'll hang on to it till 


Lodge 77 was to meet at g Pp. M. Webster had called a preliminary session 
otf his committee at eight. It was after that hour when Reilly entered the 
anteroom to the strikers’ hall. He nodded cheerfully to several greetings, 
but his face wore a preoccupied look. ‘‘Glad I’m not running any car to- 
night,’’ he muttered, as he shook the snow from his heavy overcoat. 

The small room was comfortably filled. Pickets, called to report, exchanged 
experiences. Other members, merely curious or anxious to hear the latest 
news, came and went. Still others strolled nervously about, or sat together 
conversing in low tones. Among the latter, lately arrived, were Latrobe and 
his companion. Partially hid by the stove, they crouched on a bench, drying 
their bedraggled garments and occasionally glancing furtively about. Reilly 
looked around the room inquiringly, his eye lighting up as he caught sight of 
Webster in a distant corner. ‘‘Oh! Webster,’’ he called, ‘‘I want to see ye.”’ 

‘‘Hello, Dan,’’ said the chairman, pushing through a little group and com- 
ing forward. ‘My! you're late, man,”’ he ejaculated, shaking hands. 

“Couldn't help it,’’ answered Reilly, laughing. ‘‘Whisper,’’ he added 
‘‘What d’ye think? I ran into Whitehead downtown, an’ he chased me int 
his office; had me up on the carpet all by myself. Course I couldn’t refuse, 
though I didn’t like the way of it—me alone, don’t ye know. But what d’y« 
think o’ that? and him chinning to me for two hours? He lost me my supper, 
but that’s all he got out o’ me. He talked fair enough, though, Jim; mighty 
fair, ‘cept on the one point—taking on the men laid off. He was stiff on that, 
an’ so was I[.”’ 

‘‘Did he try to pump ye?” 

“Only asked me what crazy thing we was going to do here to-night. I 
didn’t see any harm in answerin’ that, an’ told him mos’ likely we'd ask for 
help from outside till the road came to time. Was that all right?”’ 

‘‘Sure—but, Dan,’’ Webster suddenly interrupted himself, ‘‘wasn’t you 
home, then?’’ : 

“Why, no,”’ said Reilly in a surprised voice. ‘*Why d’ye ask?” 

‘Your girl was here lookin’ for ye. Seemed upset, too.”’ 

The motorman looked concerned. ‘‘I’ll send over, I guess, and find out if 
anything’s—”’ here he turned, hearing his name called sharply. 

Mayme Reilly was standing in the open doorway, wet with snow, her hair 
plastered over a face filled with distress. She looked eagerly about the room. 
‘Papa!’ she cried, darting forward, ‘‘Teddy’s with you, ain’t he? Oh, papa! 
don’t say he ain’t with you!’’ 

At the wail, the room suddenly grew still. 
uneasy shuffling of feet. Reilly stared at the girl. 
a startled voice, taking a step forward, ‘‘Teddy?”’ 

‘‘He went up‘on the ice to meet you, just before dark, And—and— 
mamma—”’ here the girl broke down in sobs. 

“On the ice—to-night?”’ Reilly put a hand to a choked throat. For a mo- 
ment he stood listening to the beating of the storm. ‘To-night?’’ he whis- 
pered. Then he wheeled on the astonished group. ‘‘He’s got to be foun’! he’s 
got to be foun’!’’ he cried. ‘‘Who seen him last?”’ 

‘‘What’s up, Dan?’’ called Johnson in an astonished voice, coming in at this 
moment from the main hall. ° 

“Oh, Chris, did you see him?’ cried Reilly, turning eagerly. 
man, can’t ye?”’ 


From behind the stove came an 
‘‘Teddy?” he inquired in 


‘*Speak. 
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Franklin cylinders never overheat be- 
cause the Franklin auxiliary exhaust im- 
mediately discharges from the combustion 
chamber the hot used gases left by the ex- 
plosion; without carrying ‘them back through 
the cylinder. 

This keeps the combustion chamber so 
cool that a larger charge of fresh gas is taken 
in than in standard cylinders; resulting in a 
stronger explosion and increased power. 

There is no back-pressure against the re- 
turn stroke of the piston. 

No flame is carried out around the main 
valve as in standard cylinders; and this 
valve.on which compression depends, is not 


Franklin ability is there at the 
time that you need it most. 
On long rough heavy grades which cannot be rushed 


but must be taken “hand-over-hand” so to speak—with 
every stroke relying solely on tts own sheer power—the steady 
unremitting impulse of the Franklin four-cylinder air-cooled 
motor, in the strong light pliable Franklin car, has a conspicuous 
advantage over all other climbers. 















burned nor pitted and does not become leaky, 

The power lost in these ways in “standard”’ 
cylinders is saved in the Franklin motor. This en- 
ables us to use a smaller engine with less weight. The 
absence of water-cooling apparatus also saves weight, 
and the saving of weight by refinement of design 
throughout the car, makes every Franklin car very light 
in proportion to its power. 

Still more power is saved by the Franklin four full-elliptic 
springs and flexible Franklin sills. These absorb road-shocks 
and prevent the usual waste of power from this cause. 

This easy-running quality enables you to ride more rapidly on 
rough roads with perfect safety and comfort. In this way the ex- 
ceptional Franklin ability on smooth roads, can be used to an unprece- 
dented extent under the most difficult conditions. 



















No others save so much of 








No other motors produce so much power bore-for-bore as Franklins. 
their produced power. No other cars utilize so large a proportion of their motor power. 
any price give such available service on all roads at all times. 


No others at 








Write for the Franklin catalogue—clear, explicit, superb 





Four-cylinder Touring-car $2800 
Six-cylinder Touring-car . $4000 


Four-cylinder Runabout . . $1400 
Four-cylinder Light Touring-car $1800 


Prices f. o. b. Syracuse 


H. H. FRANKLIN MFG. CO., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Member Assaciation Licensed Automobile Manufacturers 





















HARDY EVERBLOOMING Cc 
On their own roots, 
ROSES Saree 
VE THIS SUNNER 
Sent to any address post-paid; guaranteed to reach 
you in good growing condition, 
GEM ROSE COLLECTION 
Burbank, deep rose 
Cardinal, bright red 
Killarney, grandest pink 
General McArthur, deep red. 
Snowflake, pure white 
Bouquet of Gold, golden 
yellow, 
SPECIAL BARGAINS 


6 Carnations, the “Divine OH 


It is steel that makes Flower,” ail colors, 2c 
possible the great modern 8 Prize-Winning Chrys- 
structures, like bridges, sky- anthemums, . . 25c. 
scrapers, locomotives and 8 Beautiful Coleus, . . 
steamships that people con- 4 Grand Orchid Cannas, . 
fidently trust. Steel for wire tc gs p cig Me 

: } Fuchsias, all different, . 
is specially made and be- 10 Lovely Gladiolus, ; 
comes stronger and more 10 Superb Pansy Plants, . . . 
durable by drawing into 


15 Pkts. Flower Seeds, ail different, 25c. 
wire and annealing. And Any Five Collections for One Dollar, Pos 
~ when thoroughly galvanized 


American Fence 
TALKS 


American fence is a structure of hard, 
stiff steel wires, possessing great strength 
and flexibility, adjustable to uneven ground, 
sound, durable and guaranteed. Great im- 
provements are continually being made over 
the fences of years ago. See the modern, 
up-to-date American fence, built of big, 
lateral wires, with heavy upright or stay 
wires hinged—the most perfect structure for 
a square mesh fence, 





















Guarantee satisfaction. Once a customer, alwaysone. Catalog Free 
by lately improved pro- 


¢ MISS ELLA V. BAINES, Box 21, Springfield, Ohio 
cesses and woven into American fence, 
makes the most substantial structure about | ‘ 








afarm. Properly put up and treated, itis a Racine 


permanent and money-making investment I i | 


for many years. 
We sell through dealers all over the country. In this 
The simple, sure, dependable kind. Used by thou- 
sands of successtul poultry- 


way, the buyers’ interests are best looked after. Dealer 
men and women. 








then becomes your business friend and he will see that you 

Or, write us direct and we willsend catalogue and tell you 

where you can get the fence. Our free Incubator Book 

style and location of your piace. years experience. Don't buy 
y y D until you read it. Ware- 


are treated right. See him, examine different styles, get 
catalogue and make selection to suit your requirements. 
NOT EXPENSIVE—Prices range from tells about them—tells how 
about 17 cents a rod up, according to height, to make poultry pay. 24 
*| 2 houses: Buffalo, Kansas 
AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE CO. | | Bouses:,, Buffalo, Kansas 
Chicago New York Denver* San Francixco 





We pay 
the freight. 
RACINE HATCHER CO., Box 97, Racine, Wis. 











y 
PAGE POULTRY FENCE 


Keeps heavy stock out of your poultty yard, and costs less erected than 
common nettings. Made of the same strong quality of coiled wire as Page 
Stock Fences, woven in the same practical way—continuous cross bars securely 
knotted around every horizontal bar, and the whole fabric neavily galvanized, 
Requires few posts, and no top rail or bottom board; stretches up smoothly 
on uneven ground and never sags, bags or buckles. 

A complete line of Lawn, Park and Stock fences constantly on hand. 














Writé for descriptions and comparison of costs. 














Breed squalbs to make money. Eat squabs—and 


ask for PLYMOUTH ROCK sjuabs, which are the 










PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO. Box 209 ADRIAN, MICHIGAN 
largest and best Raise! in four weeks, sell 
for $e. 


aontanee = POU LTRY | nd beet ase! four woe 


and Almanac for 1906 contains 224 pages. with | labor, no young to attend. Work for women 
many fine colored plates.of fowls true to life. It tells | which pays. We were first. 
all about chickens, their eare, diseases and remedies. y 
Al about Incubators and how to operate ther. 
All about poultry houses and how to build them, 
It’s really an encyclopaedia of chickendom. You 
need it. Price only 15 cts. 
Cc. C, SHOEMAKER 
Box 502 Freeport, Ill. 















Visitors welcome 
at farm, correspond- 


















‘sor FREE 





















“ ence invited, First send 
$ 75 FREIGHT PAID for our beautifully printed 
ee and illustrated Free Book, 
= bust of Rockies ¥ H nee to Make Money with 
his 230 Egg Incubator ; quabs.”’ ymouth Roc P 
r Th : ro Squab Co., 324 Howard St., 
The Royal oord’s Melrose, Mass a 
simplest, surest hatcher. Auto- 
matic in action; perfect results, Ps. ROSES CT SEED 
Incubator and supply catalog FREE TRIAL 
free. Booklet “Care and Feeding of Chicks" 1Uc. 50 
cent poultry paper 1 year 10 cents. 50c WORTH 
| RO¥AL INCUBATOR CO., Drawer 814, Des Moines, Jowa Free rose bush, due bill for 50c worth of free seeds, 





and a free packet of seed will be sent to all sending for 
our handsome new catalog. Send le to pay postage. 


Take Your Choice |4.4.BERRy seen co., Box 52, CLARINDA, IOWA 
saree lt Se 6) DAYS FREE TRIAL 


at $1 and @2 per month. Let 
RENT rent pay for it. We pay freight 
uy on fal or by parts anc — . ’ 
ty on 40 Daye Triad ory fore oe SSSI Thav's the way we sell the Success In- 
cubator, We give you an opportunity 
, of taking off two hatches and thorough 
P ly trying machine. Send it back if not 
satisfactory. Send for free illustrated catalog. 
AMERICAN BROODER CO. 
Box 101, Racine, Wis. 


Poultry Lessons Free 


At a big expense we have prepared a series of 12 lessons on the 
subject of “Poultry Raising,” they contain all the secrets of 
how to make thousands of dollars by raising and selling fancy 
bred poultry for market and show ring. They are worth a hun- 
dred dollars to anyone interested in the subject. Send 25 cents 
to pay for a six months subscription to Commerctat Pouttry, 
and the complete course of lessons will be sent you free at 
once. This offer is made to introduce CommerciaL Pouctry, 
which already ha» over two hundred thousand readers and which 
is the best, brightest and mest practical poultry journal published, 
COMMERCIAL POULTRY 
63 Washington St. Lesson Dept. 49 Chicago 




















$5.00 up Free catalog—tells all 


BUCKEYE INCUBATOR CO., Box 37, Springfield, Ohio 


EM INCUBA rORS 
AND BROODERS 
‘Time tested and proven success ; thousands in 
use; sold direct v you at wholesale prices 
You get the maker's guarar 
the middleman’s profits, The Removable ¢ 
Tray and Nursery—a festure wo other has—ex- 
plained in catalog. It’s free. Write for n to-day, 


88 
Gem incubator Co., Box 404, Trotwood, 0. Mg} 


$9.000 Poultry Catalogue 


40 kinds Turkeys, Geese, Ducks, 
Chickens, fowls and eggs cheap. 
100 grand pictures. 20 house plans, 
We make hens lay, cure disease, ete, 
Send 10 cts. for mailing catalog. 
Incubators 30 Days Free Trial 
J. RB. Brabazon Jr. & Co., Box 17, Delavan, Wis 
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LAWN FEN cheaper than wood. For lawns, Plants. Bulbs S 
churches, cemeteries ; also heavy 

steel picket fence direct to consumer. Catalogue free. 


WARD FENCE CO. Box 87 Portland, Ind. 


BANT INCUBATORS 
and Brooders | 
Low in price—fully guaranteed. 


Send for free book. Do it today. 
Banta-Bender Mig. Co., Dept. 62, Ligonier, Ind. 


| 
Preston Pigeon Farm Co., Morton, Pa. | 











St.Paul. Minn. 

















9 GREIDER’S FinE CATALOGUE 


of Standard bred poultry for 1906, printed in beau- 
tiful colors, contains Pine Chromo, illustrates and de- 
scribes 60 varieties. Gives reasonable prices for stock and 
eggs, tells all about poultry, their diseases, lice, etc. This 
book only 10 cents. § # GREIDER, Rheems, Pa. 


grown successfully with Sterlingworth plant 
PLANTS food. 25c postpaid. Trial box for 10c and Gealér’s 
name. Sterling Chem. Co., Cambridge, Mass, 












Breeders and importers ef - highest grade -Squab Stock. Homers 
furnished in large or small lots, the kind that breeds heavy white- 
fleshed Squabs. Write for book of full information free. 








A NEW LIGHT 
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‘See who? What, the boy? My God,Dan! Don’t tell me he didn’t find ye?’ 

‘I never saw him,” groaned Reilly. ‘‘Speak, can’t ye?’ i 

‘“‘Why, he come up just as you’d gone; fifteen or twenty minutes after, 
mebbe. I thought he'd catch you over at Latrobe’s.”’ 

‘An’ you let him go?” 

“Dan, man! Don’t. 'Twa’n’t five minutes away. He promised sure he'd 
be right back if he didn’t find ye. I waited half an hour for him, then sup- 
posed certain he’d met you. Why didn’t he come back as he said he would?” 
Johnson’s face filled with sympathy and distress. 

‘‘He must ’a’ met some one, then, or he would have,” cried Reilly, 
‘‘Where’s Latrobe?’’ ‘ 

That individual rose unstezdily from the bench behind the stove, his 
stealthy eyes, under his pulled-down hat, shifting about the room. ‘‘I never 
seen him,’’ he muttered, gripping the chair rail before him. 

Reilly looked at him in dismay. 

‘Was it a little boy?’’ called a man near by. 

‘Yes, yes!’’ groaned Reilly, ‘‘my littlest boy.”’ 

“Jack. an’ me passed him as we was comin’ in. Sure, he must ’a’ found 
ye, Jack.”’ 

Latrobe faced the ring of inquiring glances, a hunted look on his seamed 
face. ‘I never seen him,’’ he repeated doggedly. 

The other man stared at him open-mouthed. ‘‘He couldn't ’a’ missed ye,” 
he said in a puzzled way. ‘‘We seen him goin’ straight toward your door, 
‘Twas just as we went round the point.’’ The speaker paused, bewildered, 
Then, catching sight of a huddled figure on the bench, he started forward, 
‘Say, Buck, you was out there, wa’n’t you? Didn’t you see him?’ 

Buck half rose, then dropped back. ‘His lack-lustre eyes wavered before 
the questioning faces, then fell. Reilly gazed at him in astonishment, a 
darkening interrogation growing in his look. Buck blenched from it, casting 
a hopeless glance for aid up to Latrobe’s hard face. That storm-swept coun- 
tenance was grimly imperturbable. Reilly took a step forward, breathing 
hard, his hands clenched; passionate eyes boring holes in the craven spirit 
propped against the wall. Buck shrank back before the bent look, rolled his 
eyes helplessly to right and left, then collapsed. ‘‘He’s got to be told, Jack, 
he’s got to be told,”’ he wailed. 

The next instant Reilly had Latrobe by the throat. ‘Ye half-bred mon- 


grel!’’ he cried, ‘‘where’s my boy?’’ He bent the helpless man over like a reed.’ 


“‘Where’s my boy?”’ he hissed fiercely. 


Foam flecked Latrobe’s lips; his dark face grew darker; his eyes rolled’ 


upward, the whites ghastly under the flickering lamp. Reilly’s daughter 
screamed sharply; there were warning cries and a sudden rush forward. But 
the iron grip only tightened. ‘‘Speak, d—n ye!’ demanded Reilly. But he 
spoke to a speechless voice. 

It was the cry of a woman that unlocked the motorman’s hands. ‘‘Dan! 
oh, Dan!"’ 

From the rear of the room came the voice that floated over the tumult. 
Reilly turned his head toward it, slowly, mechanically. , His wife was standing 
in the open door, a great shawl caught around her wet hair. 

‘You're wanted, Dan,’’ said Johnson hastily, reaching out a hand. ‘Leave 
him to us,’’ he whispered. 

An uncouth bundle slid to the floor. Reilly staggered in a dazed way 
toward the open door. ‘‘Mary?’’ he demanded, wonder and fear blended in the 
question, ‘‘ What—?”’ 

‘‘Come away, Dan,’’ she gasped, shrinking back from the roomful of eager- 
faced men. Eddies of snow whirled about the little entry in which she stood, 
beating in beneath the door from the storm without. Reilly pulled the shaw! 
closer about her shaking figure. As he did so, she caught him by the arm, 
and before he could speak again drew him out into the night. 

‘Yer coat, papa,”’ cried his daughter, running after him. 


Ted Reilly’s first thought, after clearing his head of the bag in the fish hut, 
was: ‘‘Have they gone?”’ 

Dread held him silent for a moment, then the sudden sense of his isolation 
rushed on him like a returning wave and overwhelmed all other fears, He 
beat upon the door, screamed aloud, begged for release. Only the derisive 
cry of the wind answered him. With shoulder, knee, and boot he attacked the 
door. It was too strong for him; nothing was left but to drop breathless on 
the rough bench, and he did so, shaking with dry sobs. The fit passed. It 
was all a rough joke; they were coming back, of course; that is what they 
had said. 

Beneath him the rough seat trembled with the shaking hut; for the gale 
no longer beat in through unseen crevices and beneath the floor, It rocked 
the house with every increasing blast. The flimsy structure swayed and shook 
like a ship in a storm, Instinctively Ted drew his legs up under him, away 
from the dreaded hole. With the motion came a driving gust that hali 
turned the hut on the wind-swept ice. Another followed, and the floor of 
the hut rose. As it fell back with a crash, the boy heard the great spear 
drop—chugg! into the icy water below. Only a numb terror filled him as he 
clung to the shaking walls. ‘The wind thrust the house to right and left 
Then a blast, sweeping straight from the northwest over unbroken miles of 
ice, fairly overturned the hut and bore it away. Ted's only recollection was a 
stunning blow as he pitched forward, followed by a breathless flight, then an 
awakening shock. At his feet the wind and snow were beating in upon him. 
The gale had swept the box, like a great sled, straight into the big drift on the 
point. All that saved Ted Reilly that night was an unobstructed ice field. 

The house was on its side, and the keen snowflakes, pouring in through 
the hole at the bottom, roused the boy with their wet rush against his face. 
Groping about on his hands and knees, he managed, blind and dazed as he was, 
to crawl forth through the hole. Straightway he went head foremost into the 
big drift. From this he struggled, half crawling, half rolling, down to the 
ice crust. He tried to rise. ‘The gale beat him down. Dizzy, faint, and 
blinded by the sweeping gusts, instinctively he labored to go on. Sometimes 
crawling, sometimes rolled forward by the wind, he struggled ahead. This 
for a few long moments, and then—oh, blessed sight!—lights twinkled through 
the haze from the top of a hill beyond. Never was Ted Reilly to forget, til! 
all should be forgotten, their shining welcome. He knew where he was now 
at the extremity of the little cove off Lake View. He crept forward for a 
while under the lee of the point, then cut across the cove. The wind behind, 
more than his stumbling feet, carried him along. Reaching the fish houses 
strung along the shore, he leaned for a moment against a sheltering side, then 
toiled up the hill. Gaining the top, with each dragging step growing shorter, 
he brushed the wet hair from before his wavering eyes and’ peered ahead. A 
yellow light fluttered from a post top in front of a distant house. Almost in 
front of it a green bull’s-eye shone with glassy stare from a street car at the 
end of the line. It was waiting for ‘‘time.’’ The boy found the rough side- 
walk and staggered down it toward the twinkling street lamp. It seemed 
beckoning to him and to the shelter of the cozy porch behind it. 

From the back of the car, Smithers, the conductor, gave his man the bell. 
Pulling down his cap, he then peered out in careless observance for improbable 
passengers. The wheels raced on the wet track, the motorman shook down 
a little sand, and the car forged slowly ahead. Suddenly the bell clanged 
again—twice, sharply. The brake chains rattled; the car stopped; then there 
was a pause. Presently the motorman, telescoping his hands about his eyes, 
squinted-out-through the wet glass ofthe. vestibule, Smithers was. bending 
over a dark heap in the snow. The motorman “an through the car, and 
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Investigate 
the 


Poultry 
Business 


Write for a copy of my book 
which describes the profit- 
able combinations of Egg, 
Broiler, and Roaster Farms 


It gives the prices paid for eggs and poultry week 
by week for the past three years. It tells how and 
when a hatch taken off each week in the year could 
be most profitably marketed. It shows how you 
can make $2.00 on a large winter roaster. It tells 
what profits can be made with each of the popular 
breeds, and the vosts of production. 

I have helped thousands to make money with 
poultry. My Model Incubators and Brooders are 
used on the money-making farms. It is my busi- 
ness to teach those who use them to do so profit- 
ably. Whether your needs ¢@re small or large, I 
will furnish, without charge, estimates and plans 
for a complete equipment that will insure success 
without your spending a dollar uselessly. 


Send for my complete literature. 


CHAS. A. CYPHERS 


3909 HENRY STREET BUFFALO, N. Y. 











Let Me Tell You the 


On This Genuine 1906 
Chatham Incubator 


‘OU see we make more incubators than 
4 any other concern in the world. 

We have two big factories equipped 
with every up-to-date labor-saviug appliance. 

We buy lumber in immense quantities. 

And turn out from six to seven hundred 
Incubators a day. 

This means high grade machines at low 
cost. 

Now we are after the trade with an Incu- 
bator of up-stairs quality at a down-stairs 
price. And to prove to you that Chatham 
Incubators are the best made, we are will- 
ing to let you try one 84 days FREE. 

PPA AAA 










Flower Seed Offer 


To get our Spring Catalogue to as 
manv flower lovers as possible, we will 
send Three Large Packages of seeds 
with the catalogue if you will send us 
your name and address, with 10 cents 
for packing and mailing. 

We will send enough Firebrand Salvia seed 
(Scarlet Sage) for two beds, enough Great 
Double Spike Hollyhock for both sides of the 
fence, and a Large Packet of Rainbow Mixture 
Sweet Peas. The Salvia shows its dazzling, 
scarlet color early in the summer and lasts till 
frost. The Hollyhocks are the grand, old-fash- 
ioned summer flowering kind, rich in tone and 
variety. The Sweet Peas are the newest shades 
and show perfect galaxy of color. This is an 
offer you cannot duplicate anywhere. Our cata- 
logue contains the largest assortment of seeds, 
is beautifully illustrated, and contains much 
nformation for flower growers. 

WILLIAM ELULOTT & SONS 

Established 60 Years 219 Fulton 8t., New York 





You can take off 
four hatches, and, if 
the machine isn’t ex- 
actly as represented 
send it back at our 
expense. Could we 
make a fairer offer % 

But we go further 
even than this and 
guarantee every In- 
cubator we sell for 
five years—a direct 
iron-clad guarantee. 
Send for our FREE 

Jatalog today. 

Your name and address on a post card mailed 

at once gets the whole story by return mail, 


THE MANSON CAMPBELL CO., Ltd. 
275 Wesson Avenue Detroit, Mich. 






































Ralston Health 


By “THE MILLER.” 







“The mere heat of the ground is all that 
the Phosphorus in. Wheat Seed needs to start 
it working and living. 

“Now, you can't eat Drug Store Phos- 
phorus any more than the Cowcaneat Earth. 

But you can eat the Wheat ‘Heart,’ or 
Wheat Germ, that contains this wonderful 
Human Phosphorus in a condition that your 
stomach can use so it will feed Nerves and 
Brain for‘you. “And don’t forget that the 


6¢ COW can't eat Earth! 
A “But she can eat Hay that grows 
out of the Earth, and contains what 
Earth is made of. Then you can 
eat the Cow, though you can’t eat Hay. 
“Now, People can't eat Drug-Store Phos- 
phorus, nor make use of it in their bodies if 





they do eat it. 
“Yet Phosphorus is the very thing that = Wheat ‘Heart’ or Germ is 
People need in this brainy country > 
“* Because, Phosphorus is what the \ 
Nerves and Brain use up in Working, Feel- X we 
ing, and Thinking. \ . 
“The more people Think, and Feel, and \ er 
Live, the more Phosphorus they need. N \ 


And, if they don't get enough Phos- 
phorus their minds must slow down, like a 
Steam Engine without enough Steam. 

“Then their Nerves get weak, and their 
Courage wanes, and their Growth ceases till 
ea Phosphorus used up has been to turn into your Life as 

“Wonderful stuff, that Phosphorus ! soon almost 4 | Ay — it. 

“It's what makes the end of a Match light, That's why it has been 
if you just rub it, or holdit near alittle heat. So hard to get true Wheat | 

“It is also What makes an Egg grow Germ to your table. -_ | ; 
into a living Chick merely by the heat of a “Because itis so full —— The 
hen's body in hatching. of Life that it sprouts Pepe an “Life 

“The Mineral part ofanEggismorethan andgerminates \ 1 i of 
half Phosphorus, you know—65 per cent in Flour, or ~ 
Phosphoric Acid. other Wheat 

“Phosphorus is also what makes the Food, before it é Phos- 

can reach you. : } phorus 


* Heart,’ or Germ, of Wheat grow into a tall ( 

stalk with twenty times as many grains of “But, the Aa 
Ralston Health Process Gams 

fixes that difficulty. 


almost Life itself, ready 





Egg is 


Wheat on it as the single grain it grew from. 


“It holds the Wheat Germ in check—puts it asleep 
—till it gets the heat of five minutes’ cooking. 

“Then the. Wheat Germ becomes active again— 
comes to Life, as it were. If you eat Ralston Health 
Food, then, within an hour after it has Seen cooked, you 
get the full benefit of the Phosphoric Lifé-principle in it, 
which is ready to turn into powerful Nerve-feeding and 
Brain-work. 

“It is good nourishing food when eaten even two 
hours after cooking, because it is so rich in Gluten— 
the ‘.ean meat of Wheat.’ 

“But, if you want all the Life-princivle of the Wheat 
Germ—that which makes children grow like Rushes, 
—it should be eaten within an hour after cooking, 
instead of six months later, as with Ready Cooked 
Foods. 

“Get a package of Ralston Health Food today, and 
try it. You'll find the flavor delicious —rich, creamy, 
and wheaty. And Ralston Health Food is cheap—very 
cheap. A Ten-Cent package grows into seven pounds 
of ‘Ready-to-Eat’ when cooked five minutes A Fifteen- 
Cent package grows into 14 pounds of ‘Ready-to-Eat’ 
when cooked. That's about five, sauzersful for One 
cent. Think of that! All Grocers sell it.” 

Made by the Ralston Purina Mills, St. Louis, Mo., 
Portland, Oregon, and Tillsonburg, Ont., Canada, 


D 


Package | 


| 


make 


10c 

















g= One market —., 
gardener 
plants annually 75 
pounds of our let- 
tuce, another 500 
= pounds of our beet 
and a third 100 pounds of our onion 
seed. Such men can take no chances. 
We shall be pleased to sell you any 
kind of vegetable or flower seed equally 
good, from five cents’ worth upward. 
Catalogue free 
J. J. H. GREGORY & SON 
Marblehead, Mass. 
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“LADY GAY" 


My new hardy seedling rambler rose. 


The sensational rose and a source 
of wonder at the English Rose 
Shows last year where it re- 
ceived two gold medals. 

My descriptive catalogue of all 
the leading varieties of hardy gar- 
den roses, ponies, phlox, and 
hollyhocks mailed on request. 


M. H. Walsh, woons HoLe. Mass. 














answer “Yes!’’—and we prove it by letters like this. 


Gentlemen: Beg to state, that with the five 150-Egg Sure Hatch Incubators I purchased, [ have 
Out of the 4,200 chicks, I marketed 3,360 


made seven hatches, hatching 4,200 chicks, in five months. 
broilers that averaged me 32 cents each, bringing $1,075.60, 


The entire expense aggregated $430, leaving me a net profit of $645. This is the only a of 


profitably raising chickens for the market, yours truly, 


Our 1906 machines are now ready for avlivery—the finest line of incubators that have ever been 
We have tested the “Sure Hatch” in every possible way, and we find that the percentage of 
85 per cent hatches and better are the rule. 
A wonderful oil-saver. 
lateh on 60 Days Trial Let us send you our 1906 ‘Sure Hatch” on two full months’ trial, freight prepaid, with the 
or to any other incubator on the market, we will take it back and refund 
Write at once for special money saving proposition and large catalogue 


built. 
chicks hatched is higher than ever before. 
safety lamp is all that its name implies. 
Sure 
understanding that if not entirely satisfactory and superi 
your money. Each machine guaranteed for five years. 
of Incubatore, Brooders and Chick Feed. Address nearest office 


SURE HATCH INCUBATOR CO. 


Can’t ecme apart. 


, $645 NET PROFIT IN 5 


Does it pay? That's what the prospective incubator buyer wants to know. We 


Box G 50, Clay Center, Neb. 
cae 


—— oo 


MONTHS 


Wichita, Kas., March 23, 1905. 


FE. FULTON WE: VER 





Iinproved ventilation system. Our new 


Dept. G X, Indianapolis, Ind. 




















Raise SQUABS It Pays 


Big profits. All-year-round business. Success certain if 
‘you start with our well-mated straight-bred Homers; 
11,000 in “We guarantee actual mating 
eta of every pair sold. 
Squabs marketable when month old. Bring 
fancy prices. ve’ll teach you the busi- 
ness from mating to marketing. Write for 
beautifully Hlustrated booklet—free. 
ATLANTIC SQUAB CO. 
Box E Da Costa, N. J. 



















How can you expect your Baby 
CHICK FEED Chicks to grow and thrive on 

“corn meal dough?” Give them 
Purina Baby Chick Feed—properly balanced and com- 
posed of a variety of seeds and grains, such as hulled oats, 
cracked wheat, cracked kafir corn, etc., all carefully 
milled with the meal and siftings screened out—no waste. 
NOGRIT. Trial 100 Ib. sack $2.50, freight paid. Quality 
absolutely guaranteed or money refunded. 


PURINA MILLS, Dept. FF, ST. LOUIS, MO, 
Poultry That Pays 


Good quality necessary. Our birds won 3785 Prizes in 
last 18 mos. under competent judges. Hundreds of same 
quality for sale. Great Central Incubators guaran- 

. Our free Po Book, guide to money-making. 


Send 5 2c stamps for mailing. 
Fr. W. NIESMAN Co., Box 91, Preeport, Ill. 2 
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[pp AISE FOWLS for PROFIT 


and pleasure. It’s easy with the 
Standard CYPHERS Incubator 

1906. pattern; guaranteed to hatch More and 
Healthier chicks than any other. 90 days trial. 
We'll start you right. ty eer outfits for door- 
yard or farm. Complete Catalogue and Poul 
try Guide 228 pages (4x11) Free if you mention 
this periodical and send name of two near by 
poultry raisers. Write nearest office. iy 
CYPHERS INCUBATOR CO. 


Buffalo; Bostor: ; Chicago; New York ; Kansas City or San Francisco 














W/ You Assume No Risk 
When Dealing with Us 
——We Are Ready to Send On Approval 


—_ Any Diamond, Watch or other piece of Jewelry you may select from our cat 
ig ™ alog. Examine it carefully. If not entirely satisfactory, return it. We pay 
NG all charges and take all risks. We have absolute faith in our goods because 

we know that they are the very best quality aud Highest Grade of work+ 






¥ manship. Write for Catalog Today. 
» sae 2 e If you ones’ 
Your Credit is Good with Loftis {303 +7 "ene. '* 
C where you live or whether you are a modest employee or wealthy employer; 
om, all we ask is honest intentions and good faith. The Loftis Credit System 
makes your Credit Good by adjusting the terms of payment to meet your income, It is the 
most popular and successful Credit System in the world because it is Prompt, Simple and 
Confidential, We ask No Security—No Endorsements—No Interest. Wo were 
awarded the Gold Medal, the Highest Award, at the World’s Fair, St. Louis. No stronger 
endorsement could be given. ) rite for Our New Big Catalog Today. 

° ® The Finest ever issued, 66 pages, 1,000 illustrations of Beautiful Diamond 
Write for Our New Big Catalog Fret t.c5t iecped: 66 Peres, 1.000 illustrations of Beautiful Diamond 
Arade Elgin and Waltham Watches, Ladies’ and Gent's size, from $10 to $100.00, and all other kinds of Jewelry, Silverware, 
etc. Select any article you wish and it will be sent on approval. If entirely satisfactory retain it, paying one-fifth cash and 
the balance in eight equal monthly payments. Remeiaber there is no interest to pay. Write for Catalog Today. 


Watchmakers -=- Jewelers 
BROS & C0. 15e CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, U. S. A. 








Department C38, 92 to 96 State Street 




















We can teach you thoroughly, successfully. (ur 
original, personal correspondence course of ‘instruc. 
tion is interesting, practical, costs but little. A 
safe guide to beginners, invaluable to old 
poultry raisers. We teach you how to make any 
: plot of ground, large or small, pay a sure divi- 

dend of from 25 to 50 per cent on the investment. 
Individual attention given each student. Write for free book- 
let telling how to make poultry pay. 

















COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF POULTRY CULTURE 
168 Harvey Road, Waterville, N. Y. 





‘CTARK FRUIT BooK 


shows in NATURAL COLORS and 
accurately describes 216 varieties of 
fruit. Send for our terms of distribution. 


We want more salesmen. —Stark Bro’s, Louisiana, Mo. 
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The Fresh Air Incubator 
Fresh Air applied to Artificial Incuba 
tion in a new and effective way, tnaking ; 
possible higher per cent hatches, bright- 5 
er, healthier, sironger chicks. § 

2 





5 FREE BOOKLETS ON ARTIFI- 
CIAL POULTRY PRODUCTION 
Ist—The Standard Incubator. 2nd—An 
Incubator for Beginuers. 3rd—Uni 
versal Hover and Colony Brooders, 
5th—W hat Users are Doing. 


100 handsome colored plates of 
Telfer's Good Carpets, Rugs 

(all sizes) and Portieres, ( 

Showing goods in their actual colorings and 

more than 40 attractive new styles in Lace Cur 

tains to select fiom in yourhome. FREIGHT Hi 

a 





4th—Feeding Chicks. 
A PIANO BOX WILL DO 


Put the Universal Hover into it 
and make your own brooder. 
The Universal Hover may be 


BIG 50 PAGE 196 CATALOGUE FREE, 
a 
Fe 


PAID EVERYWHFRE—Money refunded if we 
fail to please you. Note ourmoney saving prices: i 
} 











attached to any size or form of , Brussels ca 53c a yard and up; All wool Extra 
Colony house, mushroom house, ; super carpets 9c; Fine Axminstercarpets 98c; Lino- 
canal pertaee Sulemag 2 plane leums sq. yd. 45c; 9 by 12 All Wool Rugs $7.80; 9 by 
benand miate about se qeee “s ¢ 12 Brussels Kugs $11.98 up; 9 by 12 Wilton Velvet 
egg br epee ve rs vie 4 Rugs $19.95; Lace Curtains 57c a pair up. 
and r D 

FREE - Others to follow, § } Don't buy ayard of carfet,arug or a pair of | 
you'll get them all if your name is on our mail list. § curtains until you see what wehave to offer, ! 
Prairie State Incubator Co., 431 Main St., Homer City, Pa. | 2 Telfer CerpetC o., 735 Crand Av. Des Moines, ta. |) 
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ROBERTS’ 
Smoke Talks 


This is Only the First 


by poe men like domestic 
cigars better than Havana, 

Phese men have our sym- 
pathy, but not our admiration, 
Our talks and our cigars are 
meant for the smokers who 
like Havana tobacco. Are 
you on? 


We can’t tell our whole 


story in one article, or two, 
but right here we want to 
emphasize that our cigars are 
made of Havana tobacco, both 


wrapper and filler, and that 
they are made by Cuban work- 
men —in the Spanish lan- 
guage, too! 


Perhaps you already know 
that a great deal of the smok- 
ing quality of a cigar depends 
on its workmanship, the way 
it is built. Well, our Cubans 
know the game —they were 
born with cigars in their 
mouths and they make a 
cigar as it ought ‘to be made. 
Perhaps you believe us, per- 
haps not. Here's the way to 
make us “Show you”’: 

Write us today, using your busi 
ness card or letter head, and 


to send you 100 cigars. Tell us 





and prepay the express irge 


Smoke ten of the cigars and then 
within ten days simply remit the 
price, $5.50, or return the remain- 
ing ninety cigars at our expense 


Whatever happens, you win! 
Either you smoke ten cigars at our 
expense, or else you get good cigars 
at “poor-cig r prices.” “Do it now.” 


We are not a mere mail order 
house. We are manufacturers. If 
you question our resyonsibility look 
us up fa Dun or Bradstreet. 


J. W. Roberts & Son ial 
ctua ze, Roberts’ 
Department “D,"’ Tampa, Florida Clear Havane Beaker. 















HEELS OF NEW RUBBER 


What is it that you aspire to in life ? 

Health is the first consideration, Rubber 
heels procure more health to the square inch 
than anything in evidence, That’s a fact! 
my teacher told me so, and he told me to teach 
it to my friends. 

I dislike to admit that rubber heels are a 
benefit, but I have to. Come down to business 
and be honest with yourself,—rubber on your 
heels is the correct thing. Be sure and secure 
O’Sullivan’s: they are the only heels of New 
Rubber. Remember the name when ordering 

don’t cost you any more. Any dealer or the 
makers, 


O'SULLIVAN RUBBER CO., Lowell, Mass. 


























BUY A 


COLUMBUS 
PIANO 


AT THE 
FACTORY PRICE 


“A Little Down and a 
Little Each Month” 





| Boudar Sextine—$150 


If I can show you how a fine, sweet-toned, fally guaran- 
teed piano, of exceptional merit and durability—in fact, a piano 
that to all intents and purposes is in every way as satisfactory 
as the kind you pay your local dealer $275 for—if I can show 

you that such « piano can be mare and sold for only 
#150, | Know you will purchase from my factory. 





Ihave a plan to place such a piano in your home 


| 
| 
| for 30 Days’ Free Trial and ask 

No Money in Advance 

| Further, | will prepay the freight east of the 
} Mississippi River, and when you decide to buy, 


you have the full enjoyment of your piano while 
paying for it—a little at a time. 


One Year’s Free Music Lessons 

If you are thinking of buying a piano it 
will pay you to ask me for a copy of our 
illustrated booklet ‘*Piano Wisdom” 


free. Address 


Paul Lindenberg, Mgr. 


The Columbus Piano Co. 


220 Spruce St., Columbus, 0. 



































AT HALF THE COST 
OTHER REVOLVERS 
SELL FOR? 


The HOPKINS & 
ALLEN Double Ac 
tion, Self Cocking, solid 
frame revolver is a de- 
pendable and well-made 
arm. It has a safety re- 
bounding hammer which 
is always on the safety or 
rebounding notch when 
not being fired 


revolver for pocket or home protection 


22 and 32 calibre for Rim Fire Cartridge 
32 and 38 Smith and Wesson Calibre | 


Centre Fire 


Dept. 14 





Do You Want a Reliable, Accurate Revolver 


Bo 


WaWOFACTUM 6 OY" 
ERIC 














Price 


$2.50 


The hammer cannot touch or reach 
the cartridge unless the trigger is 
pulled. It can be used as a single action 
or target revolver by pulling the hammer back with 
the finger to full cock, and then pulling the trigger 
in the same way asa double action revolver or se 
cocker. The frame is made of solid steel beautifully 
nickel plated and has a rubber stock or handle of 


neat design. 
The cylinder and barrel are both Srilled out of a solid piece of drop forged 
steel of the highest known tensile strength, and the cylinder has a safety device 
to prevent it from turning or revolving backward. The barrel is octagon in 
shape, is well sighted for quick aim, ani 
It is also made in long barrel for target shooting. 


DESCRIPTION OF SIZES: 
| Regular length of barrel 


in every respect a thoroughly reliable 


2'2 inches, price $2.50 
4,3 =“ “$3.00 
6 $3.50 


Por sale by all dealers. If your dealer does not handle them, we will send the model desired on receipt of price, postpaid 


Send today for our complete illustrated catalogue of high grade revolvers—shotguns—rifies. 
We make the most complete gereral line of high grade Firearms in the world, 


HOPKINS & ALLEN ARMS CO. 


Norwich, Conn. 




















MAKE IT YOURSELF 


My new FREE book, beautifully il- 
lustrated in colors, tells how anyone 
can easily and inexpensively con- 
struct this handsome Arm-Rocker 
and many other artistic pieces 
of substantial furniture. 


“HOME-CRAFT" FURNITURE 


(made at home) saves three-fourths the dealers’ price. 
You can construct it with the simplest tools, as I send 
you the pieces of selected quarter-sawed oak, smooth- 
ly dressed, accurately cut ready to fit, with compiete 
instructions for assembling, together with all of the 
materials for finishing and upholstering. It is a 
very fascinating, pleasant occupation and quite the 
proper thing to make your own furniture. 
Write today for my FREE BOOK. It will explain everything 


CARL B. SWAIN, 346 Broadway, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 















This. Book FREE 


™___ Tells how to preserve the 
natural beauty of 

the hair—how 
to regain this 
beauty if it has 
been lost, and how 
any woman may 
acquire it. 4s pp. 
including list of latest 
styles of switches, wigs 
and every kind of fine 
hair goods at lowest 
prices. We send goods 
on approval—pay if sat- 
isfied” Write today for the 
Free Book ; it is compiled 
from the best known authori- 


“es. PARIS FASHION CO. 
Dept. 53 
208 State St., Chicago 


Largest mail order hair merchants 
in the world. 


Write / 
for it 
Today 

























rou TAMMER 


Trial lesson explaining methods for “home cure” 
sent FREE. Gold Medal, World’s Fair, St. Louis. 


ndrew Lewis, No. 146 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 
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1000 Plays 
of every variety; yon ag theatrical par- My, 
aphernalia, wigs, eup, Costumes, scenery, 
ete., can be found in our new catalog. over 100 u 
illustrated; sent on request, postpaid. Send for it y 


FREE 5a witmark Bia. New York 











A NEW LIGHT 


(Continued from page 26) 














met him stumbling up the rear steps. ‘‘It’s a kid, Jim,’’ he panted; “lend a 
hand.’’ Together they laid the wet form on a seat. ‘‘My Lord! but he was 
nigh all in,’’ exclaimed the conductor. ‘‘Yank off those mittens an’ boots!’’ 

They massaged him, vigorously if awkwardly; under the rough treatment, 
Ted’s lids began to quiver; then he moaned a little, protestingly. ‘‘Soak it 
to him,’’ said Smithers softly. Presently the eyes opened, as the motorman 
said exultingly, ‘‘For fair.’’ 

‘“‘Where d’ye live, bub?’”’ asked the conductor. Ted told him. ‘The hell 
ye say! Well, ye did havea close call. Go ahead, Jim, we’ll take him in,” 

The car pushed slowly through the snow in the deserted street, slid down 
along grade lined with white-robed bushes, toiled very slowly up and over a 
shaking trestle, and then crept cautiously around the sharp curve into the long 
Lake Road. ‘The wind played a noisy tune with the broad window sashes, 
On the cushioned rails the car pitched gently from side to side, Lulled by 
the soft motion, Ted curled his tired limbs under the rough coat and drowsed 
contentedly. 

When the dream passed, Ted saw in dazed surprise a familiar light shining 
in the corner, with well-remembered goats climbing over a pink globe; and the 
dearest eyes on earth were looking down on him. 

‘*Pa wa’n’t there, Ma,’’ at length he said brokenly. 

‘‘Would you mind that now!”’ choked Reilly. 

One of Ted’s hands felt strangely numb, but he put the other in his father’s 
palm. ‘‘I’d been back sooner,’’ he whispered, ‘‘only they locked me in,” 

“T see,’’ said Reilly, breathing hard. 

“‘An’ they said, ‘To hell with Reilly,’ an’ ‘We'll blow—we’ll blow—’”’ here 
the eyes closed wearily. Reilly’s opened wide as he stared against the wall. 


No. 77’s meeting was in full blast when Reilly returned to the hall. The 
watcher at the door eyed his set face inquisitively as he admitted him. The 
room was crowded and the close air was heavy with smoke. Fresh eddies of 
it curled up constantly, here and there eclipsing the tin reflectors back of the 
smoking lamps. Onasmall platform in front Webster presided imperturbably, 
a little table before him. A tall man in a faded suit of blue was on the plat- 
form, in full flight of incoherent speech. Reilly paused a moment behind the 
rear row of seats, listening to the wild flow of words. 

“It’s the ‘Brotherhood o’ Man,’ I tell ye,’’ cried. the speaker with brandish- 
ing arms, ‘‘the ‘Brotherhood o’ Man’ we’ll be appealin’ to for help; to men who 
knows what ’tis to stand for twelve hours on a cold platform. Them’s the men 
we’ve got to look to; not to a money shark grippin’ his wallet in a warm 
office.’”’ The orator smote the air viciously with his clenched fist and ducked 
foi breath. 

Reilly eyed him with a cynical grin, then strolled slowly over to a side 
aisle. He made no offer to sit, but half-way down stood, leaning his wide 
shoulders against the rough plastered wall. The light from a nearby lamp 
poured down its yellow beams on his strong figure. Men nudged each other 
and looked curiously up at the grim eyes under the pulled-down cap. But 
Reilly took no heed. He stared straight at the speaker with a questioning 
drop of his left eye, very familiar to those who knew him best. The oracle in 
front, dimly conscious of a Josing grip, filled his lungs for an awakening blast. 

‘‘An’ can we expect men to stand by us,’’ he demanded, “‘ ’less we stand by 
each other? By them’s been chucked on our account? I tell ye, it’s got to be 
‘ajl for one an’ one for all’ if we want to get help—help as ’ll keep us alive 
till Whitehead an’ his tools weaken. Ain’t it so?’’ 

A rumbling hum, instead of affirmatory acclaim, filled the house. A low 
undercurrent of excited comment flowed through the hall. Questioning 
glances in the smoke stole up at Reilly from interrogative eyes. But Reilly’s 
were fixed on the man with the voice. The latter, with visible discomforture, 
stumbled through a short peroration and sat down. 

The hum died away. A curious hush seemed to settle about the figure 
against the wall. Webster leaned his elbows on the table and stared tenta- 
tively toward the ceiling. There was a pause in which Reilly stood with sunk 
brow, gazing reflectively at the floor. His head raised slowly. He pulled off 
his cap and, crowding it in his pocket, walked deliberately down the aisle and 
faced the crowd. 

“I’m for the ‘Brotherhood o’ Men’ all right,’’ he said steadily; ‘‘o’ men, 
though, not o’ dynamiters and kidnappers. I’m not one that’s ‘for all’ if the 
‘all’s’ includin’ any bums or thugs. n’ you’re not all for one—for one—”’ 
his stern eye searched the hall, but vainly—‘‘for one that’s done that to-night, 
we'll be a long time undoing.”’ 

There was a buzz and a craning forward of necks. Muttered imprecations 
arose as Reilly went on with the story of the night. 

‘‘An’ yet we’ve got to stand for it,’’ he cried in a tense voice. ‘‘Dirty 
linen’s got to be washed inside. You've got to stand for it; /’ve got to stand 
for it, but—’’ the speaker’s.jaw worked convulsively—‘but this town ’ll be 
mighty unhealthy for some folks in the morning.” 

He breathed hard a moment, then with backward palm dismissed the picture 

‘‘Boys!’’ he said shortly, ‘‘it’s just here. All the cream’s set on this thing 
that’s goin’ to. If what’s happened to-night ain’t soured it, we’d better skim 
it while we can.”’ 

There was an uneasy shifting among the men before him, a knitting of 
brows on faces plainly disconcerted ; but the motorman went on steadily: 

‘‘T saw the ol’ man this afternoon. Oh! I wasn’t buttin’ in. Your chair- 
man knows that.”’ 

‘‘That’s all right, Dan,’’ interjected Webster. 

“It’s all right’s far’s I’m concerned,”’ Reilly went on. ‘‘He run into me, and 
we had a little talk—a fair talk. But, gettin’ down to cases, I told him it was all 
back in a body or none back. An’ he said I was a d—d fool. An’—an’ so I 
was,"’ said Reilly slowly. 

“Oh! I've seen a big light since then,’’ he continued grimly, raising a big 
fist. ‘‘Big enough to show me we can’t lug bums on our backs, an’ that we 
can’t ask the company to stand for men you an’ I can’t stand for. As for the 
ol’ man, he’s mellowed. He’ll give us a fair deal on hours an’ pay, and he’ll 
see our committee any time.’’ A yell greeted this announcement. 

‘An’ I ain’t forgettin’,’”’ kept on Reilly slowly, ‘that ’twas a car of men 
Whitehead had sent shovin’ through the snow, when he’d heard from Muncie 
after I’d left that my boy was lost, that found him an’ brought him back. 
There’s a scab, too, over’n the hospital, I’ll be shakin’ hands with in the 
mornin’.’"’ Here Reilly choked a minute, then raising his head he went on: 
‘‘Every decent man ’Il be took care of; we can’t ask for more. An’ we can’t 
wait for more. The public’s stood by us; the women—yes, an’ the children, 
too, ’s stood by us. It’s time we stood by them. 

‘“‘Mr. Chairman"’ he cried, wheeling toward the platform,’’ I move the com- 
mittee be instructed to meet the company in the morning an’ settle this strike.” 

Webster put the motion, and a mighty roar of affirmation shook the hall. 


Reilly softly entered the little room and looked around, ‘‘Is he asleep?’ 
he whispered, tiptoeing toward the bed. Two gray eyes opened and looked up 
at the couple bending over him. 

‘I won't ride in a scab car again, Pa,”’ said a drowsy voice. 

Reilly sat down on the edge of the bed and took the little hand. Something 
glistened in his eye. ‘‘There ain’t any more scab cars, Teddy,’’ he said 
brokenly ; ‘‘you’ve settled the strike.”’ 
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By all standards of comparison this Non 
Plus Ultra is the peer of any ten cent cigar 
you buy over the retail counter. The oo 
tory price is 344 cents—that’s what you buy 
them for when ordering direct by mail. 

We are the makers—gou are the gainer. 


Non Plus Ultra 


is a hand-made cigar, Cuban style—long 

stripped Havana seed filler, genuine im- 

ported Sumatra wrapper. 

The Original Standard 10c. Brand 
known to smokers of good cigars. 

We don’t send cigars on approval, be- 
cause we don’t want to incur the inevitable 
losses of credit accounts, the expense of a 
large book-keeping and office force—which 
we would have to make you pay for in the 
end. 

Send us $3.50 for roo—or if you hesitate 
$1.75 for 50 of these fine 10 cent cigars (we 
pay a. If you don’t like them, 
we will buy them back and not charge you 
for the few you’ve smoked. Your dealer 
will gladly pay you six cents apiece for 
them — he can sell every one at 10 cents. 


She Edwin Giyar @: 
Dept. B., 64-66-68 W. 125th St., New York 


References: Dun and Bradstreet’s 

















CALIFORNIA 


UNION PACIFIC 


and 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


EVERY DAY from February 15 until 
April 7, 1906, colonist rates to all prin- 
cipal points in that state from 


CHICAGO $33.00 
ST.LOUIS $30.00 


| SHORT ROUTE FAST TIME 
SMOOTH ROADBED 





Inquire of 
E. L. LOMAX, Gen. Pass. Agent 
Omaha, Neb. 
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AGENTS WANTED 


in each town to ride and exhibit sample 
1906 model. Write for Special Offer. 
vine te eens $10 to $27 
with Contec ree ea Puncture-Procf tires. 
1904 & 5 
all of best makes $7 to $12 
500 SECOND-HAND WHEELS 


All 500, SEC and Mod- 
els, good as new... $3 to $8 
Great Factory Clearing Sale. We Ship 


f ; 
= Approval without a cent deposit, 
Freignt | and allow TEM DA 
FREE AL. 

Tires, coaster-brakes, sundries, etc., half 
vont prices. Do not buy till you get our 
cata! Write at once, 

MEAD CYCLE 00. Dept, H54, CHICAGO 






























The Sweetmeats 
of Literature 


To the greybeards of America, and to their gentle com- 
panions with silvery hair; to the people of middle age, and 
to those who have passed beyond early youth—to you all 


THE 
SCRAP 
B@K 


will bring back to your mind and heart the delight that a piece of 
mother’s pie would bring to your palate—a big, juicy piece that used to 
taste so good, so unspeakably good, in the hungry play days of youth. 


The sweetmeats of Literature—old familiar friends, coming back 
to you in THE SCRAP BOOK—poems, anecdotes, declamations, 
humorous stories and humorous bits; pathetic stories, too, half- 
forgotten hymns, lost facts, quaint and curious things, absorbing 
incidents, jokes, satires, and stories that once set your youthful 
fancies ablaze and opened up the big world to your vision—all these 
and a thousand things more are in THE SCRAP BOOK. 


It is such a treasure-house of new things, and of old things 
collected from the archives of the century, as has never before been 
gathered together or even dreamed of. 

THE SCRAP BOOK is the hit of the century in magazine making. 


10 Cents a Copy—by the Year $1.00. 














On All News Stands or from the Publisher. 


FRANK A. MUNSEY, 175 Fifth Ave. New York 
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Keith’s Konqueror 
- SHOES FOR MEN 


Sent prepaid on receipt of® price to any part of the United 
States, if not sold by a dealer 











OO aX 





No. 203. Corona Patent Colt Pancy . 224. Gun a page — No. 175. Corona Patent cae Taney 
Blucher, Box Kid Top. Widths B * Oxford. Widths A Oxford, Box Kid Top. Widths B 
twoE, Sizes 5-11. Price $4.00 Sixes 5-11. Price $3. 50” toE, Sizes 5-11. ce $4.00 





Specially designed to give fuil play to all the bones and muscles 
of the feet. Weight of body correctly distributed along the axis of 
the sole, preventing tired, aching feet. Just foot comfort all the time. 


P. B. KEITH SHOE CO., Dept. N, Brockton, Mass. 





























| MULLINS STEEL BOATS Mote, 2os'n Ror Hosts 
Hunting and Fishing Boats 
built of steel with air cham- 
bers in each end like a lite 
boat. Faster, more buoyant, 
practically indestructible, 
don’t leak, dry out and are 
absolutely safe. They can’t 
sink. No calking, no bailing, no trouble, Every boat is guaranteed. 
sportsmen. The idea! boat for plessure, summer resorts, parks, etc. 









Catalogue 
Highiy endorsed by 





Write for 























THE W. H. MULLINS COMPANY, 119 Franklin St., Salem, Ohio 
@& PAGE 


ATENTS BOOK FREE 


This BOOK is the result of our 20 years experience and tells 

all about Patents. Illustrates 100 Mechanical Movements 

=e contains a Full History of all the Great Money Making 
nventions of the Century. Book FREE to Everyone. 








O’MEARA : BROCK, Patent Attys., 918 F St., Washington, D. C. 











The first derby made in America was a 
C&K 


HATS for MEN 





The De Luxe 


Knapp-Felt is a wear-resisting fabric 
of unusual beauty and durability which 
in Knapp-Felt hats. It 
C&K 
shop and cannot be imitated in any 
other make. 

Owing to the closer and firmer tex- 
ture of Knapp-Felt hats they are at- 
tected less by constant wear 
others the Cronap black 
retains its original depth and bloom. 


finapySell (ann) 


advantage of superb 


is used only 
is a peculiar product of the 


than any 


and color 





hats not only afford the 


quality but they have noticeable elegance of 
style. They are made in a sufficient variety 
of smart shapes to assure a properly becoming 


hat for every face and physique. Knapp-Felt 
De Luxe hats are $6—Knapp-Felt hats are $4. 
The best hatters sell them. 





The Knapp-Felt 


THE CROFUT & KNAPP CO. 


840 Broadway, New York 
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Diamonds on Credit. 


20° 6 DOWN; 10°/96 A MONTH 
Every Gem is guaranteed and may 
be exchanged any time at full value 
Only diamonds of Striking brillianc e, pure 
color, perfect cut and polish are sold by Lyon 
&' Co. They are guaranteed in every way 
by the oldest diamond house in America. 
You secure wholesale price on tens of 
credit 
*saye enormous duties imposed upon polished 
We import; polish, ¢ sell 
to consumer This you middlemén’s 
profit If your dealer can’ duplicate at our 


price the diamond you choose, will take 


Importing diamonds in the rough we 


Stones cut, and « 


saves 


we 
and refund your moriey. 
Our Itlustrated Catalogue ‘is nich in valu 
able Kindly 
write for Number 24 
ESTABLISHED 1843 


J.M. LYON & CO. 


45, 67,69 Nassau St., N.Y. City 


informatron about diamonds. 
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DIRECT TO YOU “iis 


By buying direct from us you save 
dealers profit and get the latest, 
™ best and most durable. Our $22 
Runabout, $28 Top Buggy 
and $42 Surrey are wonders 
for cheapness. Our $50 
Sj AUTO TOP Buggy is the 
SJ sats bargain of the sea- 
;: son. Other styles at lower 
or higher prices. Our free catalog tells about our no- 
mone with-order-plan, 2 years guaranty and 30 DAYS 

REE TR RIAL. Don’t buy a vehicle or harness until 
Write today for Free 











= A heard from us. 
Money-Saving Catalogue. 


U. S. BUGGY & CART CO. 
Sta. 431, Cincinnati, O. 





























The Most Widely 
Imitated Dentifrice 
in the World 






Established 1846 














There's nothing like a Pony Trap for children 


This little trap has all the style and correctness of the 
finest full sized trap; acjustable back seat changes it 
from dos-a-dos to runabout, 

It is the material and workmanship of **Eagle” pony 
vehicles that make them give such service. 

Our catalog shows our 32 new styles of pony vehicles 
and pony harness, Write for it and name of dealer in 
your city who handles them, 








a The Eagle Carriage Co., 1303 Court St., Cincinnati 
















YOUR ates g 
ARE ALL BAGGY 
Everyone's are, except those 
who wear our patented device 
for retaining original creases 
and positively PESvoR Ens their 
bagging at the knee » pull 
ys whe p fe 
all 
iited to 
d creases, Ab- 
Trousers will 
« device will save 
st in pressing to say 





Once tied, no man will ever 

8 wothen ith equal success to ready 
romser sheet explaining the de vic « clearly 
with personal right to wear, wniled on receipt of $1.00, 


EUGENE EVERABD, box 4648, Roe Apes teey N.Y. 








’ ! 
Canvassers & Agents Wanted 
MAKE FROM $5 A DAY UP 
We have the best selling patented article for 
household use ever invented, Every woman 
needs one, every woman wants one, every woman 
buys oneat sight. Nothing else like it. We have 
men making $8 and $10 a day and not working 
hard at that. It will pay you to investigate. 
Address, Agents, Drawer 772, Columbus, Ohio 




















We Supply the U. S. 
Government. 


| Prices Cutin Half 


tointroduce. Dont buy 
until you see our large, 
new 80-page Band in- 
strument text-book B. 
Sent FREE. Write w-day. 


¥ The Ruéolph Warlitzer Co. 
168 E. 4th St., Cincinnati, 0-68) 


Physica! Culture 

WITHOUT EB x RISE 

the natural effec 
THE ADRIENNE BODY CONFORMER 
A scientific appliance for men, women and chil- 
dren that cultivates and permanently main- 
tains a strong, vigorous body and perfect health, 
Straightens & Prevents Round Shoulders 
Deep breathing is the secret of good health. 
The Adrienne is the secret of ww 4 breathing 
Write today for Descriptive Booklet — Free, 
Derr, E, GOOD FORM COMPANY 
255 West 143d Street, New York City 


Become a Chauffeur 


at home. Splendid opportunities in this field. We teach 
thoroughly by mail, practical construction, repair and 
operation, Our graduates command $25. to $40. per 
week, We guarantee satisfaction. Write for particulars. 
AUTOMOBILE SCHOOLS OF AMERICA 
Cor. Dept. 7th Ave. and 49th St. New York 


A PAINTING AND WHITEWASHING MACHINE 


Does the Work of 20 Men 


» ith brushes, and does it better. 




































Send for catalogue No. 5 which is free 


J. A. DEL SOLAR, 108 Fulton St., NEW YORK, N. ¥ 


BIG MONEY 


Conducted by anyone, anywhere. Our plan for starting 
beginners is very successful; it covers every point. Free 
forstamp. CENTRAL SUPPLY CO., KANSAS CITY, MO. 





IN MAIL-ORDER 
BUSINESS 








WANTED Amateur Testegraphs suitable for art 
and advertising subjects. Mail print 
and price, with postage for return if not ac es. to the 
Geo. BR. 


Lawrence Co., 274 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. ' 
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EDITORIAL 
BULLETIN 








NEW YORK, SATURDAY, MARCH SEVENTEENTH 





Light on Senatorial Intrigues 


HERE have been queer doings in Washington this winter, 
mysterious mining and countermining between the Capitol, 
especially the Senate end of it, and the White House. The 
asphalt pavement of Pennsylvania Avenue is cracking with the 
tunnels run under it by the Senatorial sappers, and the Philip- 
pine Tariff bill fell into one of them not long ago. We expect 
to be able to let a little daylight into some of those dark 
excavations next week. Mr. Henry B. Needham has been in- 
vestigating the intrigues that have brought the President’s pro- 
gram of legislation into its present position, and he will give 
some information about it in an article entitled ‘Rail- 
road Senators Unmask.”’ 


inside 








The Truth About Packingtown 


EADERS of Mr. Upton Sinclair’s powerful book, ‘‘ The 
Jungle,’’ will have an opportunity of seeing, next week, 

an account by Mr. Sinclair of certain investigations connected 
with that work. 
he ought to allow his feelings to be harrowed, since he does not 
know where fact ends and fiction begins, but in the letter to 
be published in next week’s Collier’s Mr. Sinclair confines him- 
self entirely to things he believes to be true. He tells of the 
precautions and makes some very 
remarkable assertions about attempts to discredit them. This 
puts the rulers of Chicago’s ‘“Packingtown”’ 


In reading a novel one is never sure how far 


to verify his statements, 


communication 
very distinctly on the defensive. 








The War on Fraudulent Food 


E seem to be just on the edge of a national victory for pure 
food. The complete collapse of the defenders of counterfeits 
in the Senate has left the whole matter to the decision of the House, 
which can usually be depended upon to do the decent thing if the 
people press it hard enough. In his article on ‘‘Food or Fraud ?’’ 
in this number of Collier’s, Mr. Samuel Hopkins Adams presents 
the issue exactly as it stands. The situation is the most cheerful 
we have known for many years, and it actually looks as if those 
persons who still retain the habit of eating will be able before 
long to have some knowledge of the nature of the things they 
swallow 








~~. week’s cover plate will be one of the sort that nails 
attention. It will be a three-color design by Frank X. 
Leyendecker, in vivid contrasts, calculated to make that number 
of Collier’s easily recognizable anywhere within the range 
Mr. Leyendecker calls his creation ‘‘The Circus.” 
Please notice the cover this week. It strikes us as pretty 
near perfection. 


of vision. 












J. W. Cromwell, Arch’t, N.Y. 


Reasons Why 


it will pay any one who intends em build 
to investigate the merits 0! 


Cabot’s Shingle Stains 


They are 50% cheaper than paint, and can be 
applied at half the cost; they thoroughly pre- 
serve the wood (‘*¢ "reosote is the best wood 
preservative known,’’—Trautwein); they wear 
as long us the best paint, and their colors are 
softer, richer, and handsomer. Thousands have 
used them on all kinds of houses. 
Samples and Circulars sent on Request 


SAMUEL CABOT, 9 Oliver St., Boston, Mass. 
Agents at all Central Points 



























A RARE TOBACCO 
French’s Mixture 


is a superb blend of select- 
ed, ripe North Carolina gold- 
en leaf, with an unapproached 
natural flavor, aroma and 
sweetness. 

Made nearly altogether by 


hand in the old-fashioned way, 
Purest and highest grade smok- 
ing tobacco manufactured. 


Mild, rich, fragrant, and 
never bites the tongue. Sold only direct 
from factory to smoker. Send ten cents 
(silver or stamps) for sample pouch 
and booklet. 

French Tobacco Co., Dept.K, Statesville,N.C. 











WRITER’S RED BOOK 


A handy guide to success for young authors, Tells how to pre 
pare manuscript; how standard stories are written; has key pla 
which classifies the magazines and indicates the particular classes 
of matter required by each; enables the writer to determine t 
what magazine his story or sketch is best suited and tells how ¢ 


market it, Contains complete classitied lists of all the priucipa 
publications and manus hr eae a in this country and England 
Send ten cents in star acopy to NATIONAL CORRE- 
SPCNDENCE INSTITUTE, 33- i Second National Bank 


Building, Washington, D 














EASTER SPOON 


Sterling Silver of Special Easter 
Design, sent in a dainty Easter 
box, by mail, on receipt of 















25 cents 

in coin or 

yo* a stainps. Our beau 

er tiful catalogue containing 

at thousands of Easter gifts, Wei. 
ding Presents, tine leather goods, jewe!- 

silverware,etc.. sent Free upon receipt of 

cual THE WARREN MANSFIELD €O., Gold 
and Silversmiths. 264 Free St,. Portland, Me. 
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5 Why ¥ TO“ COLLEGE®’ 0 LEARN BOOK-KEEPING 
WHEN I WILL MAKE A FIRST-CLASS 


~ BOOK-KEEPER  o~=, 


in SIX WEEKS for $3 or REFUND of. EY! Fair 

enoush? Distance and experience immaterial. I find 

POSITIONS, too, EVERYWHERE, FREE. Placed 

upil Jan, 9 at $75 WEEKLY. PERHAPS I CAN 

brACE YOU, TOO! 8303 Testimonials from ae 
SAVE THIS AND WRI 


J. H. GOODWIN, sxpanr ACCOUNTANT 
Room 222, 1215 Broadway, New York 











A Dream of Fair Women (7ennyson) 
An Art Portfolio containing (10) pictures of beautiful 
women representing different types from the oriental 
beauty to the Cowboy Girl of the wild west. All made 
in the most beautiful and artistic colors. Size 7x10 
inches made on artist stippled paper. Very appropriate 
for framing and just the thing for your den. Sent pre- 
paid to any address in U. S. or Canada for 50c. exp. 
or P. O. M. O., currency or U.S. stainps. Address The 
White City Art Company, 334 Dearborn St., Chicago, 
I, =P. S.—If you order within 10 days we will send 
you free A Nifty Dip entitled “If so soon I’m to be 
done for, what on earth was I begun for.” 


MAKE YOUR OWN 
CEMENT BLOCKS 


We furnish the machine and instructions. 
SAVE MONEY on your buildings. 


H in making blocks for the 

Ke Big Money trade. Write for booklet 
“ CEMENT AGE.” It’s FREE. 

The REED MFG. CO., 






































A Thousand Dollars for a Short Story 


E are now in the fourth term of the Quarterly Short 
Story Contest. A prize of $1,000 will be awarded to the 
best story submitted between March 1 and June 1, in addition 
to the price of the manuscript at five cents per word, up to six 
thousand words. That is the limit of payment, because a story 
of six thousand words is as long as we can conveniently use. 
Anything over that makes trouble, and while we may some- 
times have to stand trouble, we do not care to offer it a special 
invitation. Authors who have established and maintained rates 
above the five-cent scale will receive their regular prices. 
Fuller particulars may be obtained in a booklet, by addressing 
the Fiction Department of Collier’s. 























Box 106, Springfield, 0 
STAMPS—*5 diff. rare Corea, Jayan | ussin, 
China, Columbia. etc., and Album, 
only 5c. 105 diff. Hawaii, Panama, etc., only 10c. 
Agents wanted. 50 to 75 per cent commission. New +0 p. 
list and $1.00 worth Coupons F We buy stamps. 


STANDARD STAMP CO., Dept. A, 8t. Louis, Mo. 
THE 


wnipece SCHOOL of ART 


900 Sixth Ave. (Cor. 5ist St.) N. Y. City. Under direction 
of Mr, Chas. Ayer Whipple, pupil of The Julian Academie, 
Paris. Best school fer study of Illustration, and the Figure. 








The Art of Talking Well in Society 
How to Taught by Mail 
Con verse A Complete Course including Charts, exer- 


cises and individual instruction, You may 
lvarn how to begin a Conversation, How to 
fill the awkward pauses—How to use “Smali 
Talk” How to tell an Anecdote or Story. 


Send for Information to 
20th Century Inst. —_ 
Box 31, 





PL AY S FOR AMATEURS 


The Largest Stock in the U.S, We Have Anything That’s in Print. 
Our FREE Catalogue includes Plays, Recitations, = 
logues, Hand-rooks, Games, Boys and Girls Stories, &c 

THE PENN PUBLISHING CO., 901 Arch Street, Philadelphia 












PATENTS that PROTECT 
Our 3 books for Inv-nwors mailed on receipt of 6 cts. 
R.S.& A.B. LACEY, Washington, D.C. Estab. 1869 
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Thouscheld cares 
and the rearing of 
children often rob a 
woman of her youthful 
freshness and beauty un- 
less she is careful to pre- 
serve it, The greatest 
thing in the world to keep 
women young is Pom- 
peian Massage Cream. 
Best of all, it accomplish- 
es its purpose in a natural 
way. Itis not a cosmetic 
or artificial skin coating 
«f any sort, Pompeian 
Massage Cream clears 
the pores, gives the blood 
iree circulation, removes 
ail wrinkles and insures 
a clear, healthy, well- 
groomed skin. It fills out hollows 
of the neck and gives firmness to 
the bust. Its frequent use from 
now will overcome the neglect of 
the past. Keeps a woman young 
looking and good looking. 


Pompeian 


Massage Cream 


is absolutely devoid of grease or anything that would promote 
growth of hair. It simply produces perfect skin-health. 


We Send a Free Sample to Prove. 
Write for It To-day Withcut Fail. 


Vou can recommend Pompeian Massage Cream to the men of your household. 
It takes away shaving soreness, strengthens the skin, and removes the pore-dirt. 
The best barbers use it—refuse any other. 
We prefer you to buy of your dealer whenever possible, but do not accept a substitute 
for Pompeian under any circumstances. If your dealer does not keep it, send us his 
name, and we will send a soc. or $t.00 jar of the cream, postpaid on receipt of price. 


POMPEIAN MFG. CO., 3 Prospect St., Cleveland, O. Pompeicn Massage 


Try Pompeian Massage Soap if you are hard to satisfy. At all druggists. Cream. Look for it, 










This trade mark is 
on every bottle 
of genuine 








% R EF We Will Give You. 


This Reed Chair 
Read How and Why 


\ \VE don’t want you to send us a penny of send one of these beautiful chairs—without the pay- 
your money for it—we don’t want you ment of acentof money. In addition to this 


sign any notes or agree to pay anything handsome chair—upon which $10.00 is a 
ron low valuation—we want to send you other 


Ve mean just what we say— pore ag of furniture when the 
We want to send you the Chair, FREE, “qj of your lady friends will be glad 
(it’s your own the day you getit. == to have you explain the Walker plan to 
ending you this handsome chair, Free, is them, because they can buy all of their 
ut of our WALKER PLAN of forming household necessities from our mammoth 
uker Clubs all over the United States. We  factories—at fwtory prices—and in addi 
vy have over a million members in these _ tion, ¢ 
ibs. A Walker Club is a simple thing to Chair, absolutely . 
mn. Ia doe tha was® tell you about the Walker Clubs—how 
len lady friends club together, and every °Y 't 8 form one, and what hand- 
L- ae . . s . some furniture you can get by our plan. 
ek or every month, send us a small sum for Y A 
: : ou need not be a member of the club 

ir household necessities, getting them at ; If-—just act as Secretary that’s all. 
olesale prices direct from our factory and, We issue a handsome catalogue showing 
addition,getting handsome premiums such hundreds of other handsome premiums, 
this Chair, absolutely FREE. In every toe her with description and prices of 
ib, some one woman usually acts as Secre- the Walker products. You should send for this catalogue at once and let us 
ry to fill in the orders and send them in further explain the Walker plan to you 

i to this Secretary we will send this beau- Write now and get this tree information—as this offer may have to Le with. 
ul Reed Chair absolutely free. drawn at any tine by overcrowding our factories. 


\ute'ami hc omgenal tomas womane—ane We & A, WALKER, Dept. 1, PITTSBURG, PA. 


troutle the Secretary takes in forming the club, we 
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This $10 Chair 
made of best qual 
ity full German 
reed and fini 
natural color, 
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Model H., Two pas- 
senger Runabout, 
double opposed 
motor under 

hood, cylin- 
ders 444 X4 
developing 
he of. F. 
Planetary 
transmis sion 
with DI- 
nh EE € 2 
- BEVEL GEAR DRIVE. 


The strong features of this car are the exireme simplicity and accessi- 
bility of the engine and transmission. The crank case and transmission 
case form one casting and the entire engine can be taken apart or 
assembled in half an hour. 


Call at our nearest Agency or write for particulars about this thoroughly practical car. 
We also make three high powered 4 cylinder touring cars—Model "F" 50 H. P., $3500. 
Model "K" 35 H. P., $2500. Model "B" 24-28 H. P., $2000, and Model C. 20 
H. P. 2 cylinder opposed tonneau car, $1250. 


Detroit, Mich. 


Wayne Automobile Co. Dept. C 
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“ * * * How sour sweet music ts 
When time is broke, and no proportion kept! 


* * * a * 
And here have I the daintiness of ear, 
ce te ek ke ke 


To check time 






SHAKESPEAKE, 


FTER being bored by some one’s monotonous, regular, thumping, have you 
ever experienced the pleasure of hearing some one else sit down and play 
with exquisite shading, phrasing and accenting ? 


If your ear is sensitive, if you want music, want to play yourself, though your hands are untrained, 


JUST ONE 7" WILL 
fe" THE ANGELUS «3 
PLAYER YOU 


because it has the Phrasing Lever (mastering time) has the Melody Buttons (giving expression) and 
has the Pseumatic (controlling power and human touch). 

The Angelus, under yous complete control, will play yous piano, any piano, will play any composition 
as you want it played. 

And one word more—The Angelus will do literally 


/ t 


and exactly what we say. Prove it yourself. 


Our beautiful souvenir art howir usica th Lyyptians to the 
i 


SIE he matled for tuenty.fos ernie 
PURCHASED BY ROYALTY AND THE WORLD'S GREATEST MUSICIANS 
THE WILCOX & WHITE CO. 


MERIDEN, CONN.,, U. S, A, 


ifferent periods, f 


und pian 
fa eon hear hom tre 


ith fulness to detail, in darnty wrt paper (10.2 12% inches) 





(stamps or coin) and mention of this publication, 


SEND FOR BOOKLET 


Established 1876 
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Water Instantly 


Prices 


$20 
to 
$52 


Made of copper, beauti 
fully nickel-plated. Satis 
faction Guaranteed. Over 


60,000 already in use in the 
United States. 


any pores 


Hot 


prowyr 
Write Today 

for our new Descriptive 
Zooklet. It tells all 
about this Wonderful 
Invention which will 
supply Hot Water for 
you by the year at a 
fraction of what it is 
now costing you, and 
is always ready—every 
minute of every day, 
the year ‘round. Quick- 
ly pays for itself. 























The 





HUMPHREY WATER HEATER 


Connects you with an inexhaustible supply of Steaming //ot Water which pours forth 
the instant you light the gas—day or night—a/ an immense saving over the cost of heating 
water by any other method. Heats water for one-tenth of a cent per gallon—equally 
economical for a cupful or a_ tubful For the Bath, for the 
Kitchen, for the Office, for any purpose, it is the cheapest way 
to heat water, for it heats only as the water flows. No gas 
wasted, no hot water left unused in Heater or pipes. 
Every heat unit takes effect. 





Write for Descriptive Booklet 


HUMPHREY CO. 
Dept. C17 Kalamazoo, [lich. 


“Largest Mfrs. Instantaneous Water 
Heaters in the World" 


i 
‘‘Humphrey Economy”’ 


‘‘Bothersome Extravagance’’ 
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Your Best Business Partner—the 


OLDSMOBILE 


Just consider: Low first cost, low operating expense, freedom 
from disorders, durability in service, easy and dependable control— 


SIX convincing facts demonstrated by the Oldsmobile. 
you six times six convincing facts on your written request. 


it’s up to you. 


The Oldsmobile Standard Runabout, Model B—the car 
as indispensable to business economy as the telephone, the 
typewriter or the sewing machine—is now built with either 
straight or curved front. Its 7 h. p. single cylinder, water- 
cooled motor gives efficiency without complication. Price 


unchanged, $650. 
The Oldsmobile Palace Touring Car, Model S—an 


American car the product of American brains. Send for 
booklet telling why this four-cylinder, 28 h. p., machine 
can give you more style, stability and go for $2250 than 
any other car on the market at double the money. 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS, 


Canadian trade supplied from Canadian Factory, Packard ElectricC , Ltd., St. Catherines, Oat. 


Member of Association Licensed Automobile Manufacturers 


Will send 
Now 


The Double-Action Olds, Model L—the car with two 
working strokes to every revolution of the crank—is the 
“ proper” thing in automobiles—the ¢a/k of the year. The 
absence of valves, guides, cams and other intricacies at- 
tracts the novice—satisfies the expert. Its motor has 
only three working parts. It takes hills on high speed 
where other cars are forced into low gear. Its price with 
complete equipment, $1250. 

“ Double-Action booklet”” on request. 
reading. 


Lansing, Mich., U.S. A. 


It’s good 














1 am interested. 


Ree 


CATALOG COUPON 
Kindly send me information regarding cars checked. 











Address... 





SPECIAL COUPON 
We will send one of our handsome Art Calendars to 
every Oldsmobile owner. Fill out the following and mail 


Model B... Delivery Cars... at once. cM 
Model S... Passenger Traf- Car Number... Model 
cM Model L fic Cars... 


When and from whom Pur OSG eeceeceoneneneeeeenenen ee nnennneeem 








Present Owner. ; 
a 








MOTOR TALK COUPON 


Enclosed find 25 cents, for which have Motor Tatk, 
a magazine devoted to automobiling, sent to me for 


Z year. cM 


Name 





Address 

















